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The writer of these sheets had adopted 
XJnitarian seDtiments from the difficulty which 
he found in reconciling a Trinity, as scholasti- 
cally defined, with the unity of Jehovah, as de- 
clared in the scriptures; and the atonement, 
with their declarations of his mercy. 

While following the cpurse of study, which a 
new theological literatufe naturally threw in 
his way, the writer's attention became deeply 
interested in c^rtaiq^works, professing to remove 
the objections ip Qod*s ^^qevolence, grounded 
on the existence of etil-'-^nese works, assuming 
chiefly as their basis philosophical necessityi the 
government of the world by general laws, and 
the tendency of evil, including, of course, 
moral evil or sin, to the production of good, 
affected his mind inversely to their direct design. 
They induced a doubt of the benevolence of 
God. The burthen of it was insupportable: and 
in this disquieted state of his thoughts, he 
chanced to call to his recollection a remark of 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, in his work on the Christian 



Jleligion, to the effect, that '' repentance could 
not undo sin/' This led him carefully to review 
the testimonies of scripture in respect to moral 
evil. . The liberty dC the buman will, the Upse 
of our nature from original righteousness, the 
incapacity of this, lapsed nature to fulfilL such 
righteousness, were the gradual discoveries, for 
such they were, that unfolded themselves to the 
writer's mind. A way was opened to his under- 
standing for the reception of the necessity and 
the reality of an atonement. Of this he had 
been newly schooled to think, as incompatible 
with God's merciful attributes : yet the result 
of his changed convictions was, that, from the 
moment of his yielding to these apparent evi- 
dences of scripture his full assent, all doubt of 
the benevolence of God was instantaneously 
removed, like a veil withdrawn from the eyes. 

If the writer before felt it as a Christian duty 
to ''give a reason for the hope which was in 
him," he feels that duty more imperative now: 
if he has been the unconscious agent in the 
dissemination of error, let him be forgiven the 
zeal, which would bring to the altar of truth an 
offering of reparation. 

Should it be asked why, in departing from the 
principles of Unitarianism,he should depart from 
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Hie principles of non -conformity , he answers, 
that, if dissent has been harshly termed ** the 
sin of schism/^ by those, who have asserted their 
own liberty of conscience and judgment in 
renoaacing Catholicism, he still does not con- 
ceive that dissent is a gospel duty : to use the 
light words of the satyrist, he does not conceive 
religion to be a thing of spite. Although 
divisions were foretold by Christ, they were not, 
therefore, approved by him : and the Apostle, 
addressing the Corinthians, exhorts them, 1 Car. 
c. 1, V, 10. " Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, that ye 
all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions among you." In the primitive 
church, the Christians, who, even then, had 
their scruples and their points of difference, met 
under one roof, and bore with one another: they 
remembered the same apostle's maxim, " Let us, 
therefore, follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another." Rom. c. 14, r. 19. 

The sixth article of the Church of England, 
which affirms that *' holy scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; so that what- 
soever is not retid therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that 
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it should be believed as an article of the faith, 
or be thought requisite as necessary to salva- 
tion," repels the imputation of infallibility, and 
consecrates the right of private judgment. 

If the writer may observe it without offence, 
the liberty of dissent is rather nominal than real; 
and the Church of the Establisbment, although 
hemmed round by guards, which are rather 
political than theological, is, perhaps, that 
church which most respects in its members the 
reserve of iodivldual opinion. To the vulgar 
imputation, that all who adhere to the Church 
of England must be swayed by motives of inte- 
rest, of fashion, or of habit, it may be time to 
reply, when the merits, , intellectual and moral, 
of Taylor, of Tillotson, and of Bull, shall cease 
to be acknowledged. 

But the choice of him, who chuses a form of 
devotion with a view to its end, the amelioration 
of human character^might be justified, in its pre- 
ference of that of thechurch, simply by the excel- 
lence of its ritual. The inestimable advantage, 
which it affords to every individual, of persanai 
devotion, js excelled, if possible, by its exquisite 
adaptation to all his wants,and the constant, ear- 
nest, and active occupation which it supplies to 
his devotional feelings. An obsolete creed^ a few 
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remnants of scholastic phraseology, and the 
tautology of some repetitions accidentally re- 
tained, cannot deprive the liturgy of the merit 
of its copious infusion of scripture ; of its senten- 
tious, yet eloquent, collects, handed down from 
the purest ages, and of the comprehensiveness 
and fervour of its general supplications. The 
superiority of the " Book of Common Prayer," 
of which the Essex-street compendium exhibits 
only a withered anatomy, is no where more 
strikingly exemplified than in the order for the 
Lord's Supper. Let this be compared, in its 
influence on the mind, with the dry historical 
lecture on the evidences of the resurrection 
usually substituted in the Unitarian chapels. 

The language of this service, against which Is 
brought the charge of superstition, is almost 
entirely modeled on that of the sixth chapter 
of St. John's Gospel ; and is richly replete with 
biblical figures and expressions. It should seem 
that the Church of England cannot escape cen- 
sure, either when she deviates from the diction 
of the NewTestament, or when she scrupulously 
adopts it. 

But ^'quidquid ex e^ amavimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet: mansurumque est in animis 
LominAm, in aeternitate temporAm, form^ re- 
rftm." 
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Tas three characters, or aspects, of deity, under 
which God has revealed himself to his creatiuras 
(exprest,hy aa unhappiness of metaphrase, pi0r«0iur, 
from ihe.per^onat of the Latin Father Tertullian) 
are imputed, hy the Unitarians, as three distinct 
object? of vorship. The imputation, a hundred 
times steadily denied, is, with unwearied pertl- 
na^y, a hundred times preferred : a course of 
argom^t illustrating rather the zeal of prosely tism 
than the virtue of candour. 

In the same spirit, whatever extreme of subti}- 
ii^d theology has been fiillen upon at any one time, 
or by ai^y one sect or person, is taken for granted 
as an admitted axiom in Christian orthodoxy. If 
any notice be ever taken of the disclaimer of such 
principles, as that God could not, or would not, 
extend forgiveness without an adequate satisfaction 
made to him, and, if the atonement be placed on 
its proper ground of fitness and of righteousness 
and of merciful design, it is complacently assumed, 
that the bold reasoning of Unitarianism has lowered 
the tone of orthodoxy ; by which it is still insinu- 
ated, that such or such are, indeed, the original 
tenets of orthodox theology, but, that they appear 
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under new modifications, from a necessity of yield- 
ing something to the argument that bears directly 
on their absurdity. This assumption may be met, 
in the same manner, as historical hypotheses are 
withstood by the obstinacy of dates. .A bare refe- 
rence to works of immemorial standing will shew^ 
that the softened tone was employed, long before 
Unitarians had learnt to lower still farther their 
own tone of extremely moderate orthodoxy, and 
to pare down the Bible itself to the very narrowest 
dimensions of Christain faith. 

Innate total depravity, irresistible grace, infinite 
satisfaction, vicarious punishment, imputed sin, 
imputed righteousnessi may be all error, or mixed 
with error, and yet the decline of man^s nature 
from moral uprightness, the method of expiation, 
by which God sees fit, in his mercy, to clear those 
whom in his righteousness he regards as guilty 
before him, the method of favourable influence, by 
which he sees fit to aid those, who to the faith, by 
which they are absolved from their natural guilt, 
are disposed in their hearts to add the virtue and 
knowledge,which constitute it a living and a saving 
faith, may all be as true, as it is false, that Christ 
came to teach natural religion, or that Christianity 
is deism, with the additional fact of a prophet 
raised again to life. 

Were certain concessions to be made, would they 
prove theUnitarian system, in its extent, to be true ? 
JJet it be doubted, whether the filiation of Christ 
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were before the worlds, or the pattages, seeming^Ijr 
bearing that import, be reducible to the same sense 
of pro-seience in God, as is exprest in 1 Pet, c. 1, 
e.lO, and the sonship implj a state of glorified 
humaaitj, commencing in time and with the birth 
of Jesus, as nay be to consist with P«aim9 e. 9, v. 7 } 
Imiah e» 49, v. 1, and Luke e. 1, tr. 35 :— whether, 
again, the tnstirumentality of Christ, in the visible 
and inrtsible creation, may not bear, as Locke 
supposes, a mystic and spiritual sense, referrible to 
the regeneration of man*s fallen nature, and his 
assumption into a new state of immortality, as may 
be thought to be implied by Itaigh c. 05, t^. 17, and 
8 Cor, e, ji, v, 17,— or whether, finally, •• the word" 
that '*was with God," Johne, 1, o. 1, relate to 
Christ primarily, or to the attribute of the Father, 
with which Christ is after spoken of as personally 
identified $ let all this be doubted, or the latter 
altematiYe throughout be even decided upon, and 
yet the scripture testimony will remain in express 
avouchment of the fiict, that Christ was^ at least, 
'* the word made flesh :" this complex relation of 
deity, indwelling in humanity, constituting Jesus 
what he was, the Christ, the ^* only begotten of 
the Father." 

Dr. Lardner, who is claimed by the modern 
ynitarians,as are many others, including the vene- 
rable Watts in his latter years, although both 
Watts and Lardner would have ** toiled after them 
in vain," was too deeply imbued with real learning 
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to contravene the fact, that The Wmrd was under^ 
stood by the Christians, by the Jei^s, iipd Jiy 
those philosophers, who had inspected the sacred 
-writings of the Jews and tfae^GhristianSt as* the* per* 
sonified principle of reason in 'God, • and cense* 
quently as God himself, acting by his intelligent 
principle.* The <* word of Jehotah". being used 
to describe the facility wherewith the divlae wis*- 
dom wills and effects its operations, as in \fta/joM, 
e. 83, V. 6: ** By the word of the Lord were the- 
Heavens made," speech came thus to be adapted 
as synonipaous with the divine wisdom and power* 
Both Priestley and Lindsey apparently adhere to 
this ancient ii^terpretation ; but it is apparently 
only ! for they seem to consider " thewolli"as 
the abstract quality of wisdom in the divine mind t 
which wisdom Christ displayed in his moral preach- 
ing and miraculous agency : whereas, it wasaot the 
existence of this quality in the divine mind, which 
the Apostle, who dealt not in Unitarian trnisinis, 
meant to affirm, nor was this the fall import of tiie* 
term Logos, or the Word ; but the preuenee of 
God^s word in spiritual operation $ and as where 
God^s attribute is and operates, there God must be 
the presence therefore of God himself: *? theWord, 
that was nHth God was God." 

Cappe imported from Socinns the discovery, 
unknown to the preceding Christian centuries, 
that the Word was the PreMCber s and that God in 

• FMlo, p. 4, & 
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tiie last cUnse, ** the Word was God,^ BMUt b« 
God in aa indefinite sense, or «God i as Moses iras 
ft God to Pharaoh. The reason given was, that 
God, in the highest sense, is coupled in Greek with 
the prepositive article $ that this is inserted in tiie 
first clause and omitted in the second. Not to 
speak of the uncertainty of this rule in the usage of 
the New Testament writers, it happens that the 
article is omitted, for the purpose of indicating 
L0go9y to which it is prefixed, and which, hy att 
elegance of transposition familiar to classical 
scholars, comes last in the sentence, as the nomi- 
native case. This purpose escaped Lindsey, when 
he rendered the clause « and God was wisdom.** 

The explanation of Socinus, that <* the world 
was made by him," implied the being brought into 
a new moral state, was rejected by Cappe, in fisvor 
of a discovery of his own: that the preposition, 
rendered 6^, might be rendered ^r* : an interpret 
tation which must be the right one, because it 
squared with the Soeinian hypothesis. We were 
thenceforth to read, ** the world was made far 
him-** 

This ragenions emendation seems to have been 
looked upon with tenderness, till effaced by experi- 
ments of still more novel grammatical dexterity. 

To the amazement of all Christendom it was 
•nddenly discovered, that «<all things were medSr 

* Unfortunately, ^»«i when iinplying/»r or on aoofmiii tf» 

Soverns an aecutatweg and it is here prefixed to a genUiu^, 
i* flWTov* B 
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by him*' (the oldest English versions have ii, whidi 
shews the reference in the minds of the translatora 
to the divine attribute itself) meant '< all things 
were done by him/' (the preacher :) a piece of nota- 
able information t And in the clause, *< the world 
was made by him," it was discovered, that because 
in a former verse, '* there wmm a man sent from 
God, whose name was John," the same term is 
used as that here rendered '< was mMde" it must 
mean the same : but, as there is no participle 
conveniently at hand to supply the place of that 
taken away, recourse is had to the participle of the 
verb ^Mighteth," in the verse preceding; which 
probably never dreamed of being prest into the 
service of the verse following ; and thus the words 
will stand, by a most natural and facile ellipsis and 
connection, '* the world was (enlightened) by him." 
<< The word was made flesh," naturally collapsed 
into '< the word wae flesh :" and the trouble of 
diving back for an accommodating participle was 
spared. What the text now means, they are not 
quite agreed upon : but it may mean ** a man of 
sorrows :" or it may mean a real human being, in 
opposition to the phantom ist heresy : at all events« 
the obnoxious fact is got rid of, that <* the word 
became flesh and iabemaeled among us." 
: So far all is pieced together, if the joining be 
not very smoothly fitted ; but the pretext of this 
alteration, which elders and evangelists, if they 
desired to see, had certainly not seen, and which 
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^fms reserved for our own eyes to behold, ts, un- 
happily, without a shadow of foundation. It is, 
that the term rendered, *t»a« made^ never bears in 
scripture the sense of creation. Now in the very 
beginning of the very first chapter in the Bible, it 
is written, ** and God said, let there be* light, and 
there *wa8 light.** "Wss the light already there, or 
did a change take place from one state to another ? 
That this is, in fact, the form of ynfofiai, every tyro 
in Greek literature perfectly knows : and it is ex- 
tremely well ezprest by Boileau, in his translation 
of this very passage, as quoted by Longinns : *' et 
Dieu dit que la Inmierd «e faase^ et la lumierd $0 
JliJ** "What, then, becomes of the objection ? 

After this portentous display of sciolism and of 
sophistication in the history of theology, and in 
the philosophy of grammar, nothing, which can, 
hereafter, be done, in the way of tampering with 
texts, will be likely to excite surprise. "We may 
look to be encountered by some philological quid- 
dity, which shall prove Herod to be king of ^gypt, 
and Pharaoh to be tetrarch of Galilee. The So* 
cinian critics of the future age, 

£t nati natorCkm et qui nascentur ab illts, 

wilt, doubtless, continue to illustrate the happy 
instability of faith professed by Dr. Priestley, when 
he affirmed, that he scorned to answer for what 
' might be his creed of the morrow. 

* tyiftTo, ysyierOw. sycyiro. th. ywofACct, nitti, Fw, naacor, 
FiAt lux— et lux Facta est. 

2a 
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To the passages, which express divinity abtdiiif; 
in Christ Jesus, as Johny c» 14. v. 9, the Unitarians 
oppose verbal parallelisms^ Their method of in- 
duction is to place, in apposition, texts, 'where 
similar words are used of other persons than Christ, 
but evidently in an inferior or metaphorical sense, 
and then to infer that the same metaphorical sense 
must inhere in the original application of the 
words to Christ. Thus, because, Christ reminds the 
Jews, who charged him with blasphemy, in '* mak- 
ing himself God,*' that the Psalmist '^called them 
Gods to whom the word of God came," John^ c. 10, 
e^ 35, it is concluded that Christ was God in the 
same sense as the Judges of Israel ; because the 
Apostle says, 1 JoAn, c. 3, tr. 2, <' Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God,*' it is concluded, that the son- 
ship of Christ is similar in kind, though different 
in degree : because Christ prays, that his Apostles 
may be one, **as thou Father art in me and I in 
thee, that they, also, may be one in us," JohH^ 
c. 17, V. 81, It is concluded that Christ's union with 
the Father is the same in kind. It is plain, that 
such reasoning is illogical % and it is so particularly 
in the fifst instance quoted : for Jesus, so far from 
reducing himself to a level with those, who were 
called God, as his representatives by office, obvi- 
ously exalts himself in the comparison : *' say ye 
of him, whom the Father hath ^nctified and sent 
into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said, I 
am the Son of God rVo/in,c,10,v.36. And the same 
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mtonclusiveness, with not a little of gralaitous 
assumption, attaches to the consequence attempted 
to be deduced from these words, that the Son of 
God meant on/y *' he whom the Father had sancti- 
fied •/* at the same time that it supplies a sigpal 
illustration of the genius of Unitarian criticism, 
which is ever striving to extract spiritual food from 
the dead letter* What may be meant by this sane- 
tification, we are left to collect from the assur- 
ances of Unitarian expositors. The former texts, 
like many others, are clearly in the nature of com- 
parison, not identical affirmation. 

Again — because the Apostle says of the Corin- 
thian christians, 1 Cor, c, S, v, 16, ** Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the spirit 
of God dwelleth in you ?" a key is thought to be 
obtained to the Divine Spirit dwelling in Jesus : 
as the text, Ephes. c. 3, v, 19 : *' that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God," is imagined to 
unlock the passage. Col, c, S, v> 9, " for in him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodU^:'' 
This somewhat lame parallel is an augury of ill 
success in dealing with PhiL r. 2, v. 6. After ex- 
changing '* thought it not robbery" for '^ did not 
esteem it a prey/' which does notseem much to help 
the matter forward, and '* equal to God" for '* like 
to God," the Unitarian is obliged to sit down, and 
*wearied, like Alcides, but not by the achievement 
of his twelfth labour : he is foiled iu his quest of 
textural proofs that <' being in the form of Goc?," 

ii3 
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inplict the endowmeDt with miraculous power s 
for both Moses and Elijah received miraculous 
powers, yet neither Moses nor Elijah is said to be 
•^ in the form of God." 

As to the nature of these powers, or their man- 
ner of operation, the Unitarians vacillate, ut sibi 
mos est, in great uncertainty ; and seem inclined to 
suppose that, as Christ prayed before he raised up 
Lazarus, prayer was the medium through which 
he obtained supernatural attestations, he beings 
himself, passive : but Christ explains his prayer, 
John^ c. 11, V. 42, <' because of the people I said 
It:*' and the theory is inconsistent with the mode 
in which Jesus ** rebuked the winds and the sea,'' 
Maih. €» 8y V, 86^ and with the remarkable occur- 
rence stated by Mark^ c.5, v. 80, '* Jesus immedi- 
ately, knowing in himself that virtue bad gone out 
of him, turned him about in the press and said, 
' who touched my clothes ?' " 

In addition to this- system of parallel applica- 
tions, it may be summarily stated, that the general 
doctrines received by the churches as those pecu- 
liar to Christianity, or as distinguishing Chris- 
tianity from a merely rational religion, or iVom 
Judaism, as a revelation only in part, are disposed 
of by the Unitarians in four ways. By contending, 

1* That certain brief statements, or general de- 
clarations of leading facts, insulated from the ar- 
gumentative and expositive parts of the Gospel, 
and therefore confined to their bare literal import^ 
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comprise the whole of Christianity ; and that all 
passages of a more diffuse character, or which 
comprehend the fillings up of this outline, are to 
be disregarded as obscure, or are to be lowered to 
the precise standard of these statements. 

S. That the types or emblematic figures, hidden 
under the sacrificial ordinances of the Mosaic co« 
venant, are imaginary $ and that the commonly re- 
ceived an tt- types partake of the nature of poetical 
allusions to ceremonies which had no reference to 
these, although these have a reference to those } 
and which had in themselves no meaning, and were 
never intended to have any. 

S« That the whole fabric of received Christian 
doctrine has been reared on certain misreadings % 
which they correct from MS. where they can, and 
from conjecture, where they cannot ; and on cer 
tain misapprehensions of sense ; frhereby a sen- 
tence, which OBght to be supposed to mean some- 
thing quite different, is ignorantly understood ac- 
cording to the plain construction and obvious im- 
port of the words. On the other hand, that par- 
ticular words must not be judged of by a compre- 
hensive view of the spirit of the sacred institutions, 
or the design of the sacred writers, but by their 
strict etymological meaning as they stand defined 
in a lexicon. 

4. That the writings, most opposed to Unitarian 
Hmplieitjfj are either spurious, or probably so, or 
that it would be better if they were so.* 

• Dr. Watts, in the chapter of bit « Logic," which treats 
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The chief stand as to plain preaching is made on 
the few fragments of apostolic orations, preserved 
in the book of Acts : particularly AetSy c, 10, v, 38, 
and e, 17, v, 23. In Actt^ indeed, c. 2, «. 88, and 
c, 10, V. 43, the explicit testimony is given by the 
preaching of Peter, that " to him gave all the 
Prophets witness, that through his name, whoso- 
ever believetb in him," or " repents and is baptised 
in his name,** " should receive remission of sins." 
But as the Unitarians assume, that believing in 
Jesus is simply equivalent to believing that he is 
the Messiah, and as all external testimony is ex- 
cluded or reduced to the verbal standard of this, 
the remission of sins on such acknowledgment, 
(however su perilous such remission, or however 
inconsistent such condition, must appear on the 
Unitarian scheme of divine placability,) is taken 
for granted ; and thus these two discourses are 
brought down to the minimum of doctrine con- 
tained In the two others. 

It is assumed that these sermons, restricted to 
their literal expression, comprehend the entire 
essentials of Christianity ; because the Apostles 
would not have scrupled to declare ** the whole 
counsel of God,** and because the holy spirit fell 



of the sprinn of false jadgment, has this observation : « every 
learned critic has his own hypothesis: and if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a varitna lection shall be 
made authentic. The text must be supposed to be dtfectim 
or redundantf and the sense of it shall be literal or melopkorical^ 
according as it best supports his own scheme. While chapters 
or books shall be added or Ufl out of the sacred canon, or be 
turned into parables by this influence*— Ch« Zf lec. Z* 
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in attesUtion of the words of Peter. But as these 
words bore a sense, and as all evidence is repelled 
from which this sense, in respect to faith and for* 
giveness, might derive elucidation, a second as- 
sumption IS included in the former $ that what the 
Apostle preached, the people assented to, and the 
spirit confirmed, was exactly that, and no more, 
which the Unitarians wish to find it. 

Yet if we concede thh point, to what does the 
argument amount ? When,, at Lystra, Fftnl and 
Barnabas were about to be worshipped with sacri- 
fice, as Jupiter and Mercurius, the former Apostle* 
using much the same language, in respect to a 
creator, as in bis oration at Athens, omits all men- 
tion of Christ whatever: jici$, c. 14, v. 16. Had 
this been the only transmitted record of Apostolic 
preaching, would the Unitarians have contended^ 
that it included all the essentials of the Gospel ? 

Yet by this wretched argument Dr. Toulmin, in 
his reply to the able work of Fuller, entitled 
*' Calvinism and Socinianism compared," is neces- 
sitated to prop up his defence of Socinianism, as 
favourable to spirituality of heart and life;arguing 
from the proposition that this was what the Apos- 
tles preached, to the conclusion, that this was all 
that they preached, which is not a legitimate con- 
sequence ; and referring to the manners of the pri- 
mitive Christians for the effects of this preaching. 

To say nothing of the strong previous proba- 
bility, deducible from Christ's own example as a 
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teacher, John, c. 16, «. 12 : " I have yetmany things 
to say, httt ye cannot bear them now"— that the 
Apostles taught their converts by opening their 
minds gradually to the truth, as the eye recently 
couched is not permitted to bear the rush of light 
at once, we have their positive assertion for the 
fact, that this was their practice, Jffeb. c. 5, v. 11, 
** of whom (Christ) we have many things to say and 
hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing : 
for when for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need that one teach you again which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God, and are 
become such as have ueed of milk, and not of 
strong meat/* 

Stiil more were discretion and reserve expedient 
in preaching to Gentiles ; and the«A.postles would 
naturally confine themselves, at first, to the general 
facts or elements of gospel truth, nor would it be 
surprising if to such general facts God should have 
lent the attesting effusion of his spirit. 

But the question that obviously presents itself 
is this : the assertion that the whole of Christiani- 
ty is comprehended in the sermons delivered by 
Peter at Jerusalem, and by Paul at Athens, would 
imply that we had nothing extant, whereby we 
might be enabled to judge, whether they taught 
deeper doctrine or held ulterior sentiments. Now 
is this the case ? 

It is true that ardent Ur.itarians, taking some 
of the early *' reputed" (qr. convicted?) heretics 
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for their models and aathorities, have been busy 
with the exscinding and italicizing of entire incon- 
venient chapters, and the wholesale condemnation 
of entire epistles: and in <*£vanson*s Dissonance,** 
a book founded on the foolish infidel argument 
that variation in minute circumstances nullifies the 
general veracity of witnesses deposing to the same 
' historical facts, the four Gospels are, by one *' un- 
kind cnt,*^ reduced to one: while some other 
zealous friend to Christianity has suggested that 
this very book of Acts, being all that was necessary, 
was all that could be acknowledged for authentic. 
But if it be admitted, that there are traces of apos- 
tolical sentiments in other writings than the book 
of Acts; that, in short, there exist, handed down 
from the arehives of the primitive churches of 
Christ, where they were received for genuine, and 
read for exhortation and instruction, pastoral let- 
ters of St. Paul, of St. Peter, and of St. John, may 
we not ask, if the reasoning founded on the dis- 
courses in this book of Acts be calculated to 
impose even on a savage ? 

What then is to be done with these epistles ? 
They are brought to the test of the discourses, 
separately and in themselves considered, and inter- 
preted by the letter, whenever they are found to 
contain any thing additional in points of religious 
knowledge ; this, if it cannot be made out to be 
apocryphal, is presumed to be figurative. Thus 
the writers are told, that they must not elucidate ; 
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bat that the moderns mean to tie them down to 
certain brief declarations made in a certain series 
of set words to certain assemblies of people on 
certain occasions : and this is called interpreting 
the passages which are obscure by those which are 
plain ! 

The first suspicion likely to arise in an unbiassed 
mind, on the application of this Unitarian touch- 
stone to general scripture, will be excited by the 
utter disproportion of the language, used by the 
prophets and the apostles, to the character and 
circumstances of Jesus Christ, and to the nature of 
his mission. Every allowance being made for the 
natural prevalence of oriental and hebraical hyper« 
bole and metaphor, it must, in sober seriousness, 
be confest, that the prophecies, evangelic histories, 
and epistles to the churches exceed, in their 
license of rapture and figure, the usual privilege 
of bombast, if Jesus Christ were only a man of 
Qnimpeached character and supernatural endow- 
ments, as Elisha was before him : if he came only 
to announce forgiveness on repentance, which pre- 
ceding Prophets had already announced; to set 
an example of resignation and obedience which 
the same Prophets had done, and to proclaim in 
his person the fact of immortality, which was 
already known to those, who believed in Enoch's 
translation orElgah's ascension, and who read with 
faith the predictions of DanieL 

Yet these and all other Prophets are called the 
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seitVAVTs of God and Christ the Son, Math, e, 21, 
V. S4, S7; and, what is most extraordinary, Christ 
«iys of John the Baptist, his forerunner, '* among 
those, that are born of women, there hath not 
arisen a greater than John the Baptist.'* Maihp 
e, 11. V. U. 

When, in answer to the question of Jesns ** but 
whom say ye that I am ?*' Peter answered,*' Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God,** what was 
the reply ? ** Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona ; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee^ 
but my Father which is in heaven,** Math. c. 16, 
V. 15. The Unitarians, when they have made out 
the Son of God to be the Christ, think this suffi- 
cient: and that the Christ may mean precisely 
as much and no more than they please : but what if 
the Christ be the Son of the living God ? Can the 
flolema declarations of Jesus refer only to an ac- 
knowledgment that he was the man annointed to 
the office of Gospel Prophet i 

The author of the ** Calm Inquiry** speaks of 
Christ as an excellent person ; yet we are told, with 
due caution, lest this excess of candour should lead 
to an exaggeration of his merits, ** that his being 
without sin,** had, probably, respect to his blarae- 
lessness in his office ; but that he may still have 
been liable to sins of common infirmity ; and this is 
the person, whose title of " Saviour** is said to 
intimate his deliverance of men from the captivity 
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of their sinful habits by the perfection of his moral 
example ! When Christ makes his appeal «< which 
of yoo convinceth me of sin?*' John e, 8, v«46, 
every man may consult his own common sense as to 
the fact, whether or not this appeal bore thp mean- 
ing that Christ preached faithfully from his in- 
structions, and, not to speak it profanely, made 
no slip ia bis miracles? 

If it be indeed " worthy ofnll acceptation thai 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners,** 
and if we are prepared to acknowledge that V the 
Scripture cannot be broken," the pi^esumption and 
the proof are both at band to induce our convic- 
tion, that the righteousness of Christ was not only 
perfect in such a sense as that of no other man 
was, but was something even more than a spotless 
example, or than an object of complacency to 
God, who was pleased that he should *' learn obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered," Heb. 
c, 5, V. 8. The text, which is thought to be equi- 
valent to the latter citation, '< it became him — in 
bringing many sons to glory, to make the captain 
of our salvation perfect through sufferings," Heb, 
c. 2. V, 10, includes a deeper meaning, and relates, 
as the original will show, to the carrying him on 
to the perfection or completion of his undertak- 
ing : and Ihis is illustrated by a saying of Jesus 
himself: *' I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and 
and the third day I shall be perfected," ZuAr^ c. 13, 
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v. 32> and the word used in JohUf c. lO* ti. SO, *^ it 
is ^ftnishedj^'' is a cognate verb, and of analogous 
import. 

It is expressly stated by St. Paul, << As^ by the 
offeace of one, judgment €anie upon all men to 
condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one 
the free gift came upon all men unto justifi^tioa 
of life," Rom. c. 5, v, 18. The Unitarians explain 
this, that Ghrisf^ obedience to death was instru- 
mental to his resurrection. Is this the obvious 
sense of the words, or is it the natural antithesis i 
They havea common' pcacttce'of taking as much 
of a text as suits them, and explaining away the 
remainder; but we are not at liberty thus to pick 
and chase what shall be gospel truth and what shall 
not. Ajs they cannot deny that on account of 
Adam's guiltiness all men were made mortal, if this 
be all that they will allow condemnation to mean 
("though some, indeed, better reasoners than the 
apostles, disclaim any such consequence, and by 
way of exalting their favourite exclusive attribute 
of benevolence in God, affirm that death ensued 
from his primary intention) why should they scru- 
ple at admitting that God, on account of Christ's 
righteousness, was pleased to repeal the penalty ? 
It is declared, that as *' by one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous." Rom, r.5,v. 19,. 

* Heb. c. 2, V* 10, TeXciftKra^. Luko clS, 9.32,n^itoi;/:A«i, 
from TsXsiOft;. Jokn c. 19. v. 30^ TiriXu-rcu, from TE^£A;• 
Common theme, tiXo^ , 
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Now, if we compare this passage with others— such 
as «• God has concluded all under sin,'* Gal. c. 3, 
V. 28 ; « by the deeds of the law shall no flesh he 
j nstified," Rom. c. 3, «. 20, (the gloss that this bears 
an allusion to the ceremonial law will presently be 
considered) *' Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
unto us wisdom and righteousness and sanctifica- 
tion and redemption," 1 Car. c. 1, v. 30, and *' he 
has made- him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the rightousness of God in 
him,*' 2 Cor. c. 5, v. 21, the meaning will be suffi- 
ciently plain, that the sin which came on all men» 
or original sin, namely, the natural inability to 
fulfil perfect rightousness, was remitted through 
a mean chosen by God ; Christ's undergoing the 
sentence past upon it ; and the nattiral righteous- 
ness regarded as the righteousness of God, or as 
original and perfect righteousness : in other words, 
that the many were justified, or beheld in the com- 
placency of God, as just persons, in consideration, 
not of their own, but of Christ's righteousness ; 
and that they were afterwards sanctified, through 
the same faith' in Christ's propitiation, and enabled, 
through the grace given them, to '* work out their 
salvation," PhU. c. 2, v. 12 : their repentance being 
now rendered available, and they being enabled by 
faith to attain to that law of righteousness through 
God's forbearance and acceptance, which the first 
chosen people, by the works of the law, were not, 
iiom.^. 9, V.80, 32. And thus they were << redeemed 
by Christ from the curse of the law," GaLe. 3,f .13« 
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'* for as many as are of the works of the law are 
under a curse ; for it is written, cursed is every one 
that conlinueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them." Gal, c. 2, v. 10. 

Yet the Unitarians, who value themselves on 
comparative criticism, leave this body of collate- 
ral evidence out of consideration ; and resolve the 
text into the mortality incurred by the posterity of 
Adam, and the moral influence of Christ's resur- 
rection | which is just nothing to the purpose. 

Locke is of opinion that sin and mortality are, 
in scripture, interchangeable terms : so that, when 
Christ is said to be ** made sin for us," the sense 
is, that he came under the sentence of mortality. 
The Unitarians, also, affix to the words the mean- 
ing that he was treated as a malefactor. But both 
these senses, and both, to a certain extent, are 
true, rest in their exclusive narrowed application 
on the usual basis of Unitarian critrcism ; that 
because a word or text comprizes a certain signi- 
fication, all other signification must be excluded. 

It might have been supposed, that the history of 
man, whether as a species or an individnal, would 
establish, to the satisfaction of the human reason, 
the natural fact — ^which is denied to be taught by 
revelation, that men are sinners in some other sense 
than in that of being mortal on account of ances- 
tral sin. How the benevolence of God is better 
guarded on the Unitarian or Pelagian scheme, than 
on that of Original Sin, it is not very ea^y to com- 
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prehend : as death is an obstinate fact, ^vvhich can- 
not be got rid of by the detection of a misreading, 
men die, it seems, from the fault of their ancestor. 
If it be said that death must be derived from a 
mortal progenitor by a necessity of nature, where 
is the want of philosophy in admitting, what the 
every-day experience of the transmission of paren- 
tal qualities of mind, as well as of body, Justifies, 
that a moral, as well as physical defect, is in- 
herited by the same natural necessity ? All moral 
defect (which, it may be as well to state at once, 
must originally arise out of the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to the creature, and not out of the 
primary design or absolute decree of the crcator,> 
must, in the eyes of a Being of perfect purity, be 
^mful ; and thus the alleged want of equity in im- 
puting sin, where sin has not been actually com- 
mitted, is a charge raised on imaginary grounds: 
for if there be moral defect, or insufficiency in 
answering the claims of complete righteousness, 
that is, itself, a state, comparatively, of sin; and 
that state is contra-distinguished from actual sin, 
by the term original sin: a term, which is not 
chargeable with the error of those, who chuse to 
imasrine that all mankind sinned in Adam as their 
representative, and were amenable to punishment 
for his individual transgression. 

Several passages are adduced in denial of this 
natural state of sin. Such is the invitation of 
Jesus, Lukec. IS, v, 16, ** Suffer the little children 
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to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of sucli 
is the kingdom of God.** This is no more to the 
purpose than the passage where Noah is spoken of 
as righteous before God, Gen. c. 7, v. 1, for the 
expression is obviously comparative $ and it may as 
well be contended that Noah was perfect, Gen,c» 
6f V. 9t and Christ, moreover, is alluding to 
the docility and humility of little children ; and 
these, in so far as they are qualities connected with 
piety, do certainly refute the overstrained, if not 
mischievous, notion of *< utter depravity,*' found- 
ed on texts of a particular application to individu- 
als, or to some period in the history of the Jewish 
people ; and not at all borne out by the analogy, 
either of nature or of scripture ; for as men are not 
all disease in their physical state, neither, in their 
moral, are they all sin: and **the countenance of 
the Lord beholding the upright*' shews that there 
are, humanly speaking, upright men. Bnt the text 
in St. Luke proves nothing as to a state of inno- 
cence, absolutely speaking, and as before God. It 
may be observed, that the supposed harshness of 
the Creator in regarding little children as objects 
of his wrath (although wrath and love are alike 
terms, adapted to human conceptions, for the pur- 
pose of expressing the modifications of God's jus^ 
tice and mercy in his dealings with men) is imputed 
with a strange confusedness of inference : since 
the natural imperfect state of infancy was, by 
the special interposition of God who loved them, 
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washed away by the water of Christ's baptism, and 
cleansed by the blood of his cross. 

As to the natural ability to work the will of 
God, the following passage in St. Paul's epistles is 
express : EpJies. e. 22, v. 3. '* The spirit that now, 
workelh in the children of disobedience; among 
whom WE ALL had our conversation in times past, 
in the lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind, and wtre by nature the 
children of wrath even as others.'* 

Was Paul an Ephesian ? Or was he a man of 
stained character, previous to his conversion ? lie 
calls himself, indeed, ** the chief of sinners ;" but 
this was in reference to his being '* before, a blas- 
phemer, a persecutor, and injurious :*' iTim. c. 1,*2;. 
13,15. A statement analagous to that in 1 Cor,c, 15, 
V. 9, *' For I am the least of the apostles, that am 
not meet to be called an apostle, because I perse* 
cuted the church of God.'' But in another place, 
what does he say ? *' If any other man thinketh 
that he hath whereof he might trust in the flesh, I 
more : touching the righteousness, which is in the 
law, blameless.'^ PhU. c. 3, v, 4. 

If we are, told that this *' righteousness of the 
law'' was a ceremonial righteousness, it merely rev 
duces what the Apostle says, to a nullity of purpose, 
which his wi:itings exhibit only in Unitarian ver- 
sions and annotations. Were not the ten Com- 
mandmenti a part of the law ? Or was it not the 
moral law of the Jews, to which Christ referred, 
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when he declared, **I am not come to destroy the 
law but to fulfil ?'* Math, e. 5, v. 17— .compare 
vith V. 19. 

It has, however, been suggested, that St. Paul, 
HL classing himself with Gentiles, used only a figure 
of courtesy. . Truly a most courteous Apostle t 
Nature, also, we are assured, means only di^posi-' 
Hon, How does this help us forward ? How came 
they by this disposition ? Were ali the Gentiles 
given up to profligate courses ? Do the eminent 
men, of whom we read in history, warrant the con- 
clusion ? Is it not plain, that the Apostle alludes 
to the propensities^of the natural heart, the heart 
unrenewed and unregenerated by the grace of God ? 

Let this declaration of St. Paul be compared 
with one of Jesus Christ, JohUy e. S, v, 96, ** He 
that belieyeth not the son shall not see life, but 
the wrath rf God abideth on him.^' If this be not 
•^the wrath " alluded to by St. Paul, what is it ? 

If it be said that this wrath was the original 
mortal doom, that passed upon all men, the Uni- 
tarians admit, in the instance of mankind at large, 
what they affect to deny in that of Christ $ though 
in the very same breath with which they acknow- 
ledge that, as men die, Christ died ; that as men 
died on account of sin, or from the effect of sin, 
Christ died from the same effect : they admit, that 
the imibcent suffer for the guilty : and, in suppos- 
ing that this doom of mortality remains unrepealed, 
in respect of those vho do nqt receive Jesus as the 
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Messiah, (for within this compass is shrunk tho. 
faith in Christ and the faith in his blood) they 
farther admit, that God*s mercy is limited by a 
condition: although they had, before, asserted 
tha,t it was limited by no condition whatever, but 
that of reformation of life. Thus, by a beantifui 
consistency, they hold it to be derogatory to all 
the attributes of God, that he should have suffered 
Christ, who was guiltless, to redeem by his own 
life the lives of those, who must alwajrs have been 
guilty before the Most Holy ; and that he should 
have made a faith in this his own appointed expift- 
tion» the condition on which he would dispense 
pardon to the penitent, who of theBuelves could 
never have '* given to God a ransom for their 
souls,*' f j« 49, «• 7, 8, «nd who are thus nnrited 
freely to ** buy wine and milk, without money- and 
without price/* Igaiak, e. 65, v. 1. 

So that when the blood of Christ was shed (for it 
was shed) to seal a covenant of forgiveness on re- 
pentance, which they make to be an unnecessary 
covenant, inasmuch as the nature of God was, they 
say, declared to be propitious from the first, and 
when, as preceding his resurrection, it established 
the fact of a future life, already known to the Jews, 
God*s benevolence is safe : but it is seriously im- 
peached if the blood of Christ brought the *' whole 
world that lay in wickedness*' nigh to God ; not 
by influential moral example,*-not by the autho- 
rity of a divine message, not by the translation to 
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immortal life, for all this had heen exhibited in the 
persons of patriarchs and prophets, and all had 
proved their inefficaey : bat by a method which 
** propl^tsand righteonsraen of old had desired to 
see" and ** which angels looked into t** a method by 
which ** righteoDsness and peace (or reconciliation) 
had kissed each other,*' PsaimB 85, v* 10. When, in 
sliort,.thesiifferings of Christ are in no way supposed 
to facilitate the approach of the penitent to God, at 
the same time that they lay bare theshkfbi heart of 
man, and awaken an awfiil sense of God's diiplea* 
sare at sin, but to be gratuitously inflicted, or at 
the least for the mere trial of a martyred prophet's 
fortitude, and to exhibit him as a pattern of pa- 
tience, God is kind) if we extend these objects; if 
we enlarge the wisdom ; if we we exalt the holiness ; 
if we vindicate the immaculate justice of Qod $ if 
we throw down every barrier opposed by infinite 
purity to the yearning tenderness of a father '* car- 
ing for" his children, and longing to be reconciled ; 
if, by making God just ** in justifying the ungodly," 
we open a channel for the streams of his mercy to 
flow down ** like the rain," God is inexorable. 

If this *" wrath of God" be the wrath alluded to 
by St. Paul, can there, in the mind of any man of 
unprejudiced understanding, who studies'the con- 
text, be any doubt of its meaning ? Namely— the 
wrath which, in the divine equity, abtd^9( on the 
state of moral defect, which the progenitor of the 
human race, who had been ^* created upright,'' 
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transmitted to all his posterity together with their 
mortal: nii^re* 

The passage in the same chapter, Johm^ e,Si v, 5^ 
** except a man he bomof water and of the spirit, 
he cannol enter into the kingdom of Gt>d," is re^ 
solved into the simple initiation by baptism and by 
a holy spirit, or disposition of mind» into the new 
church : and the same gloss is affixed to the re* 
markable passage, '/ Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature :" 9 Cor. c. 5, v. 17, 
(or, there is a new creation) and we are told, in 
very solemn terms, of the darkness under which 
the Gentile world lay, and of the similarity of their 
introduction from such ignorance and error into 
the knowledgeof gospel morality, and tibe certainty 
of a futurestafce^ to a new birth and a new-creation. 
But this will not answer the purpose. We have 
seen that St* Paul makes no distinotion between 
Gentiles and the chosen people of Gods inclading 
himself in the same predicament of subjection to 
wrath as the Ephesians, the Romans, or the Co- 
rinthiauB whom he addresses. . If the Gentiles re- 
quired to be washed from their corrupt practices 
and b(Mm again,- or re-created, by a reformation of 
their past evil courses, why did the righteous Jews, 
(for all were not Pharisees and Scribes) stand in 
need of the same ? It was to Nicodemus that our 
Saviour spoke ; a ruler of the synagogue; and a 
man d isposed to credit the claims of Jesus. There 
is no method of rendering the figure used by Christ, 
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or llie analogous figure used by St. Paul, intelli- 
gible, but by adopting the words of Christ, like 
the words of Paul, in thoir plain and obvious Im- 
port e that the natnro of every man, how far soever 
lie conform to the natural or the revealed law, re- 
quires to be regeneraled, and stiinds In need of 
grace or free pardon— meaning pardon without 
requiring the past debt to be paid*— and grace or 
spiritual aid. The first is implied in the being 
'*born again of water,*' the baptismal sign of faith . 
in Christ ; the second by being ** born again of the 
spirit:" the two expressions, in fact, describing 
justification and sancttficaliony and both meanings 
being included in the analogous declaration of St. 
Paul, ''whoever is in Christ, he is a new creature." 

From a comparison of these examples, we may 
judge of the correctness of the Unitarian interpre- 
tation of ** mnimai man," devised in order to evade 
the force of theafllmiation, iCer. e. 2, ti. 14 : ** The 
naiurai man receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of Gk>d, for they are foolishness to him :" which is 
thus stripped down to a naked truism. 

The disinclination to receive this text as written, 
4S, in itself, an awful proof of the truth which it 
affirms ; and the natnral pride and self<-righteonsnes8 
of the human heart are the cause, why the doctrine 
of justification has been so much controverted : for 
that this is no dogmatical assumption will appear 
from the fact, that in proportion as the doctrine 
has been controverted, the Scripture has been per- 
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plexed : in proportion as it has'been admitted, the 
Scripture haa become clear, self-consistent, and 
unambiguous. It will l^e necessary tpbring forward 
some of the evidences in support of this assertion* 
. It is affirmed by the Apostle Panl, Rom. e. 5 v. 6. 
*^ For when we were yet without strengtji Christ 
died for the ungodly." St. Paul, it is observable, 
here classes himself with the ungodly.: who a^e not, 
therefore, . men of particuUur wickedness, butt all 
men in their natural state ; and what this .strength 
was, which they are said to have been without, is 
stated in a preceding verse, 5, *^ and h9j»e maketh 
not ashamed $ because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is 
given to us." '* But God,'* he proceeds, v. 8, 
** commendeth his love towards us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us ;*' v* 9, 
'* much more, then, being now justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through him $'* 
t). 10, *' for if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his son, much 
more being reconciled We shall be saved by his life :'' 
f)ecause, v. 17, ** they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness sAiall reign 
in life by Jesus Christ f" and e. .6. v. 4, ** like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life." '' If Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, but the spirit is life, because of 
righteousness: but if the spirit of htm that raised 
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ap Christ from the dead dwell in you, he, that 
raised up, Christ from the dead, shall also quicken 
your moftai bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in 
you.'* Rem, c. 8, tr« 10, 11. 

On the clause ** saved by his life," the Unitarians 
seem to elevate themselves in extraordinary com- 
placency, as if it were a proof that we ar^ not saved 
by Christ*s death. But the A^iostle never pretends 
that We are : he 19 arguing that Christ ** was deliv- 
ered for our offences and raiised again for our 
jusUfieuiion :'' Rom. c.4, v, 95.*-andthat the right- 
eousness which was counted to Abraham because 
he was *< strong in faith," shall be ** imputed to us 
also, if we believe on him that raised up Jesus our 
Lord :" that is the originml righteousness : the being 
'^justified by his blood" and *^ reconciled by his 
death" are placed in direct apposition, as meaning 
the same thing ; and both pttcede the being saved. 
As original righteousoess is meftnt by that which is 
counted to those, who have faith in God as having 
raised up Jesus for our Justification, so natural 
enmity, or original sin, is meant by the state of 
those who ** were enemies in their minds by wicked 
works :" because Rom, e. 7, v. 7, ** the carnal mind 
(carnal being equivalent to niUural^ as flesh is to 
nature) is enmity against God :" and that this is 
not spoken of particular instances of sensual or 
wordly inclinations is evident from Rom, cll^v, 14^ 
** for we know that the law is spiritual ; but / am 
carnal \ sold under sin:*' (the Scripture opposite to 
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redeemed or ransomed.) Where the Apostle, vhoy 
as has before been said, did not, certainly, intend 
to class himself with the most depraved of mankind 
in an individual sense, speaks of himself represen- 
tatively as man in the abstract. Now as this state 
of enmity was originally the result of man's free 
volition, this is the reason why men, in their justi- 
fied state, are said to be reconciled to God, instead 
of God being spoken of as reconciled to them : 
but the futility of the Unitarian inference from this 
form of expression, that God himself needeth not 
to be reconciled, is apparent from the declaration 
that "wrath abideth on*' those who reject the 
atonement. 

If Paul then, does not state that we are ** saved*' 
by Christ*s death, he does state that we are justified 
by it : that we are not considered just on account 
of any merit of our own, or any righteousness of 
our own, or of which we may be capable : and 
it is not actual sinners only, that are so called, not 
actual transgressors who are alone called the 
ungodly $ for the ungodly, of whom God is the 
justifier on account of their faith, in justification 
by the blood of Christ, are not repentant sinners 
alone, but even the righteous of the earth, who 
stand before God convicted of sin--4ieeding to 
be reconciled to him. But they, who are thus 
justified, are not therefore " saved :" in order that 
they may be saved, they require sanctification : 
and this is granted to those who ask or seek it, by 
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God^ assisting influence, forw«rdiag the good 
motion^ of the human wjyil : and it is evidenced by 
its fruits,-*-good -works; these, however, as still 
cooling short of God's glory^ can only be accepted 
through grace, and not of debt, as if they had in 
thfiiuseives any merit: they cfui only be '* counted** 
or '* imputed" as righteousness on condition of 
faith. As, therefore, unless men were first justi- 
fied, they could not afterwards be saved, or as 
it was necessary, if, at the same time, God would 
** be just and the justlfier of him who believeth in 
Jesus," Rom, c, 3, v, S6 : that men should be con- 
sidered in the light of just persons before they could 
appear in God*s presence, or offer to him any ac- 
ceptable gifts i the so much misapprehended, and, 
con^quently, misrepresented article in the Church 
of England exposition offaith, that we are '*saved 
by faith alone," is strictly accordant with the prin- 
ciples of sound ratiocination, as it is with the 
fundamental doctrines of Scriptu|ref 

When it is said that '* Cl^rist once suffered for 
sin, the just for the unjust,** 1 Pef.e.S, v. 10; it is 
plain from the concluding part of the sentence, 
f* that he might bring u$ unto God," that St. Peter, 
as it has been seen, was the practijoe of St, Paul, 
includes in the designation of '* the ui^ust" both 
himself and all whom he addresses of th& general 
church of Christ. If even ** Abraham could not 
be j ustified by his works," Rom. e. 4, i?- 8 j but bis 
** believing God was counted to him for righteous* 
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ness," V. 3 ; and if we are '' justified by the blood 
of Christ," who ^* died for us when we were yet 
sinners," Rom. c. 5, v. 8, 9; *« justified," also, 
" freely by God's grace through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus," o. S, 24; ** God having 
set him forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, that he might be just and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus," v. S5, 26; it becomes 
evident that man is notjustifiedby his own righte- 
ousness ; but *' justified by grace, Tii. c, 3. v, 7. 
'• Therefore," says the Apostle, ** we conclude, 
that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law,*' Rom, c, 3, v, 28. 

But if a man were ** saved" by faith, it would 
imply that justification was all that was necessary : 
whereas the Scripture always superadds sanctifica- 
tion. Such an error seems to have crept among 
some of the primitive Christians ; when St. James 
interrogates in the words ** can faith gave thee V* 
James e, 2, v. 14. The expressions of this Apostle 
have led to the opposite error, on which the Unita- 
rians, but not the Unitarians alone, have stumbled, 
the belief that man is justified, as well as saved, 
*•*• by the deeds of the (natural or moral) law." This 
error has, in part, arisen from the Apostle James 
using the term justified in a secondary and ultimate 
sense. " Abraham wbs justified by works," James 
c, 2, V. 21. " By works a'man is justified, and not 
by faith only," «. 24. 

But it cannot be supposed that one Apostle 
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would directly contradict the other ; and as the 
declarations of St. James, in the Unitarian accep- 
tation of them, are opposed to the whole testimony 
of St. Paul's writings, it must follow that the two 
Apostles are speaking of two different things : the 
justification of works (through God's gracions 
acceptance) pre*supposing that of faith ; which, as 
St. James means to contend, is not a living or 
taving faith, unless evidenced hy good works, the 
fruits of sanctification. 

'* To him that worketh,'* says the Apostle Paul, 
*' is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt : 
butto him that worketh not, but believeth on him 
that Justifieththe ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness : even asDayid, also, describeth the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God iraputeth 
righteousness without works: 'blessed is the man 
to whom the Lord will not impute sin :' therefore 
it (faith) was imputed to him (Abraham) for righte- 
ousness. Now it was not written for his sake alone 
that it was imputed to him ; but for ut also ;' to 
whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on him 
that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead : ** who 
was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.*' Rom, e, 4, tr. 4* 

St. Paul is plainly speaking of the first justifica- 
tion : the having original righteousness imputed, 
when by right original sin may be imputed ; and 
against any abuse of this doctrine— *any inference 
of an Antinomian tendency, he takes care to guard 
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iH a succeeding chapter; c. 6, v. 1, 8. *' What 
shall we say then ? Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound ? God forbid 1 How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, live any longer therein ?** 

The Unitarians quote the text, ** work out your 
own salvation y'' Phil, c. 9) v. 18, in proof of man's 
ability to be his own saviour » and of his justification 
before God, by works done in conformity to the 
natural moral law, or in imitation of Christ ; but 
they omit the succeeding text, '* for it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure :'* a text asserting and evidencing the 
necessity of God*s grace to sustain the mind in its 
conflicts (the additional clause is, *' with fear and 
trembling") and to confirm its perseverance :-^ 
the whole passage, with a perspicuity, often most 
observable in those parts of St. PauPs writings, on 
which the Unitarians are contented to repose as 
obscure, reconciling the voluntary agency of maa 
with the co-operating grace of God : sanctification 
with justification: and the reasoning of St. Paul 
with the reasoning of St. James. 

The usual argument by which a way of escape 
is opened from the consequence of St. Paul's affir- 
mation, ^* by the deeds of the law can no flesh be 
justified,'' by referring this to the ritual or Leviti- 
cal law, cannot be maintained. ' ' I had not known 
sin," observes the Apostle, Rom, c. 7, v. 7, ** for I 
had not known lust, except the law had said, thou 
shalt not covet.'' This is a sufficiently plain refer- 
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ence to the moral law. v. 16. ** If, then, I do that 
which I would not, I consent unto the law that it 
is good : now, then, it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me : for I know that in me, 
(that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing : for 
to will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good I find .not: for the good, that I 
would, I do not ; but the evil, which I would not, 
that I do." v. SI. '* I find, then, a law, that, when 
I would do good, evil is present with me : for I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man, 
hnt I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members. 
O wretched man that I am I Who shall deliver me 
from the body of thb death i I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ." 

Let us pursue the argument to the statement of 
the remedy. 

Horn, e, 8, V, 8. *' For the law of the spirit of 
life, in Christ Jesus, hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death : for what the law could not 
do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending his own son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk, not after the flesh, but after the spirit.'* 

This law of ** sin and death*' must have been the 
moral law, since the ceremonial was done away 
under the gospel, and there could be no longer 
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any necessity of fttlfiling it : yet it is stated, that 
the condemnation of sin in Christ*s flesh enabled 
him to falfil this lav of righteousness, which thus 
lost its character, and became the law of the spirit 
of Ufe: and this condemnation must have meant 
something more than the simple carrying into 
effect the penal sentence ofdeath on Adam and his 
posterity; since, why ? the factofChrisrs resurrec- 
tion, though a demonstration of his being the Son 
of God, and the anointed Judge of mankind, should 
enable man to fulfil the law of moral righteousness, 
which, Paul affirms, his fiesh or nature, in opposi- 
tion to his will, hindered him from fulfiling, it is 
difficult to conceive. No Jew could doubt the 
divine mission of Moses*, for he ** put a veil on his 
face,*' because the people could- not look on the 
reflected splendor of Jehovah's glory ; yet, accord-- 
ing to St. Paul, no Jew could fulfil the righteous- 
ness of God ; and even Abraham's obedience wa» 
not accepted for itself, but ** he believed in the 
Lord and it was counted to him for righteousness." 
Gen, e, 15, v, 6. 

It was declared to Abrabam *' in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed , because thou 
hast obeyed my voice," Gen, e. 2«, v, 18. Here is 
an instance of favor bestowed on others (and those 
comprehending the whole human race) for the 
sake of one. 

Yet great pains are taken to shew, that nothing 
is bestowed for the sake of Christ. 
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The reasons given are 1st, that God is said to blot 
out transgressions** for his own sake," Isaiah^ c.43, 
V, 25 i hut as in the very act of Christ dying for us, 

*' God," it is said, '* commendeth his love towards 



usy*' Rom. e. 6, «. 8 ; and as " Christ and the Father 
.are one,'' John e, 10* v. 30 } if God forgives us for 
Christ's sake, how does it follow that he does not 
forgive us for his own sake ? 8. The words, ren- 
dered in the. rec^ved version, ^^ for Christ's sake 
hath forgiven you," Eph, c. 4, v, 32, are literally 
*' in, or thrpng^, Christ ;" but it is omitted to 
sta^, why the words should not mean precisely the 
same thing ? 

The scripture states the dispensation of God's 
.pardoning mercy through the hands of a mediator. 
It would appear that to magnify his righteousness, 
ai^d thus ultimately to lead back to holiness the 
transgressors of laws instituted for the benefit of 
his creatures, by encreasing their reverence of his 
Majesty, and consequently their awe,when tempted 
to offend against it, God chose to be approached 
through a mediator : to dispense his mercy through 
an advocate and an intercessor. How this provi- 
sion of mercy, illustrated by its very tendency to 
prevent the abuse of grace, to ensure perseverance 
in a course of amendment, and by necessary con- 
sequence the happiness of the creature, implies 
that the mercy itself is not self-originated or 
abundant, it were vain to ask : and how far the 
Unitarian's argument, characteristic of the school 
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from ivhence it issues, avails any lliing — namely, 
that Moses is also called a mediator, and the high 
priest, under the Levitical law, an intercessor, and 
therefore Christ must have been a mediator and an 
intercessor in the same sense— which may be called 
no sense at all — must be decided on the considera- 
tion, whether the whole Levitical law does not 
recognize the very necessity here attempted to be 
denied : for if the mediator and intercessor were 
necessary under the old dispensation, and God 
chose not to be approached by his people but, 
through the advocacy and interposition of Moses 
and of Aaron, with the proofs of which the whole 
Old Testament History is fully fraught, they, by 
legitimate deduction, were types of Christ : who 
**had an unchangeable priesthood,*' Heb, r. 7. v. 
84 ; and the very thing is proved by the very fact 
chosen to disprove it. 

The passage ^* the Lord thy God shall raise up 
unto thee a prophet, from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me, unto him shall yehearken," 
Deut, c, 18, V, 15, which is adduced to prove an 
identity of human nature in Jesus, proves rather 
the very fact under discussion i the similarity of 
office as mediating between man and God ; and 
points to the priesthood of Christ, as the real great 
intercessor : — Heb, c,7. v, 25, •* wherefore he is able 
to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him ; seeing he ever liveth to make intercessi oh 
for them : for such a high priest became us, who 
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t« hply, harmless, midefiled, separate from sinners, 
«ad made lilgher than the heavens : who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrl- 
^e^ fiisgt for, his owmsins and then for the people^s, 
fi»r Ais.(the xeferentce is to the latter clause, ' for 
ttbe pei9ple*s,*) iie did once, . when he offered u^ 
liimaelC" 

• It*i^|iret^nded that this is a J^re of coosecrfv- 
Uooto aj^|ffvr4Ui'v«iiiri^thoo4: horrowed, wjxicji it 
oertaiiUy is^ from the usage of the Leyitioal law ; 
Imt whal^ was the driftor pprpose Af that consecra- 
tion under the-I^eviti^allaw we are not told; aa4« 
ia tfiithr ftt hi^-eUhernoaeaij^ allyor it had a proj^ 
p#cti.ye 'reference tether qaosQcratiou of Christ jis 
'UieypeFp^^l intercessor for his pe^le. 

Th« .FC^ina«kai>Le ,idan.U6cation of the .office of 
.Qluri&t-witb t^ of the higb,pri^t,'and of his dqatji 
with the sacrifice of the sin-offeriQg« is gojt rid iof, 
in<the ttsttftl .maniifBr, hy.thB.inforencc^,that.hf cause 
the* siiv^offering ^^pected 4:ereiaQA|aI polli^tlo^, 
iberAfore the daatbiof ,QhrjAt coui4 not oacrificially 
cleanse from^moralpoUatiou^: jliecau^e *! the bio^fl 
of . hulls andof goajto coQld not t»ke fwftj w^ 
Hek^.€. io. c[. 4 ; the blood of Gk^^ could Aot J^ 
typified by it; jiUhoii^b itjs easy to qh9cii¥e.that 
the Apostie waa drawing.aidirectly .coajMravj.cp^- 
elusion « .asaertingy first» the. oecessijty of the.9^gri- 
ficesu^ider the laiiir» twd, theA, the necessity of a 
better 8a<;rifice under the new dispensation, by w^^ 
of petfecting or consununating the former : thus 
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affirming with as much plainness, as is consisteirt 
with the different genius of an ancient and peculiar 
language (for the Hebrew character is imprest 
upon the Greek; that the former were types of the 
latter. Now as it never was pretended, before the 
rise of the Unitarian school of criticism, that a 
type should be the same, in all particulars, as 
its anti-type, neither could it be reasonably* ex- 
pected, that the sacrifice of the altar should have, 
in all things, an exact similarity with the sacrifice 
of the cross : so that all the technical argumenta- 
tion about the necessity of a priest offering the 
blood, in order to constitute a proper sacrifice, the 
impossibility of the priest and the victim being one 
and the Same, and the ceremonial nature of the 
sin-offering, proves absolutely nothing against the 
affirmation of the propitiations under the law pre- 
figuring the great atonement. 

In the same predicament of minute and frivolous 
objection, brought forward under a specious show 
of biblical learning, must be classed the argument 
that atonement was not always made with blood : 
that it was made sometimes by a piece of money : 
by incense: by prayer: that altars and vessels were 
atoned for. The conclusion drawn is that the 
atonement meant nothing: the conclusion would 
rather be, that it meant every thing : since it pei*- 
vaded every part of the Jewish ritual, of which it 
was, in fact, the soul : and since even inanimate 
things required to be purified or consecrated by 
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something like significative of reconciliation. 

So it is jsaid, that the sin-offering was only for 
sins of ignorance : therefore, on the principle that 
the anti-type should be the exact counterpart of 
the type, Christ's death could have no moral effi- 
cacy in the way of atonement : or it did not follow, 
that an expiation for sin, properlj so called, could 
be necessary. But if even sins of ignorance could 
not be suffered to pass without the immolation of 
the kid or the lamb. Lev . e. 4, v. 28, 32, by stronger 
reason^ sins of knowledge^-the sins of moral delin- 
qaencjr— would stand in need of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. Thatthesin-offering prefigured the death 
of Christ is plain from Isaiah, <;• 53, v. 10, '* When 
than shalt make his soul (or life) an offering 
for sin." Now that the purification from ceremo- 
nial error was a type of the purification from 
natural, or legal guilt, is sufficiently plain : — Heb. 
e. 9, V, 13, ** If the blood of bulls and goats and the 
ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, whp, through the eternal spirit, 
offered himself unto God, purge your conscience 
from dead works (the law of works, that, however 
fulfilled, still left them guilty of death) to serve the 
living God ?" 

But although atonements were various in their 
modifications, the general proposition of St. Paul 
is«a8 such, true} and is consistent with the approved 
forms of reasoning in common use: that *' without 
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shedding of blood is no remissioo/' Heb.e»9, v. 99» 
But it is remarkable, tbat the statement is qualified 
by the preceding clause : ** almost all things are, 
bj the law, pnrged with blood." So that the fact 
of their not being always so, did not, tn the Apos- 
tle*s opinion at least, iuTalidate his applieation. 

Again, we are told, in answer to the same Apostle's 
assertion, that ** Christ, our passover, is sacrificed 
for ns,** I Car. e. 5, that the lamb was not properly 
a sacrifice, because some of the usual ceremonial 
particulars were omitted. It is strange that the 
command in Deut. c. 16, 0.9, should nm thus: 
«<thoa shalt, therefore, sacrifice the passover unto 
the Lord thy God.** It is sufficient for our purpose, 
if the general circumstances have a sacrificial re« 
semblance: but the great point is, whether the 
sprinkling of the door-posts with the blood of the 
lamb was, or was not, intended to prefigure the 
blood that was **8hed for many** on the cross ? and 
St. Paul determines this in the affirmative, by a 
most direct and significant appropriation of the 
paschal sacrifice to Christ : — 1 Cor, c, 0, o. T> 
*' Christ, our Passover , is sacrificed for us.** An 
asseveration, be it remarked, which cannot be 
evaded by the supposition of Jewish similitudes, 
adapted to Jewish conceptions, since they were 
not Jews whom the Apostle addressed, but con- 
verts of a Gentile city. 

Admitting, what they cannot deny, that the 
blood-shedding of Christ is referred to the sprink- 
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lii^ of the oSVn'ings of atonement and to that of 
the lamb of the passover, and his lifting up on the 
cross in Monnt Calvary, to the elevation of the 
brazen serpent on the spear in the wilderness, the 
Unitarians contend, on the ground of '* sic volo, 
sic jubeo,^* that none of these facts or institutions 
had any designed previous reference to Christ. So 
that all this mass of allusion, not, as they pretend, 
directed to the Jews only, but to the heathen con- 
verts of Corinth, Rome, and Ephesus, is nothing 
more than ornament of speech and emphasis of 
illustration. The establishment of rites significant 
of nothing, which were afterwards discovered to 
have a remarkable accidental analogy with some 
of the most important incidents in the latest and 
greatest dispensation of God, the waste of animal 
life, ordained without specific object, by that Being 
who speaks with tenderness of the ** much cattle" 
at Nineveh, Jon. c. 4. v. 11, seems scarcely more 
inexplicable than the uniform practice of Christ 
apd his Apostles in connecting himself and the 
circumstances of his death with institutions and 
events described in the Mosaic records, and pre- 
served, in their time, by living ordinances among 
the Jews : since nothing could be more calculated 
to mislead the hearers, and to give these erroneous 
notions of the Christian dispensation; and this was, 
in reality, the effect of their mode of illustration, 
the Unitarians themselves being Judges: for, ac- 
cording to them, the whole Christian church lies 
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under the darkness of error, on the very question 
of the old sacrifices being typical adumbrations of 
the new. 

If the kingdom of Christ be truly described by 
the prophet, Isaiah, c. 85, v. 8, as " a way, in which 
the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err,*' it 
never can be true that, in compliment to a particu- 
lar people, ** of whom," indeed, "is salvation," 
but whose emblematic ritual, like their theoretic 
constitution, was to serve only a temporary and 
preparatory purpose, the missionaries of the gospel 
should have couched their mission in a Jargon of 
cabalistic mystery. It is in his *' general epistle" 
that St. John afBrms, ** the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin," e. 1, t>.7 : it is in the book 
of the Apocalypse, addrest to the Seven Christian 
Churches of Asia, that Christ is called " the Lamb, 
slain from the foundation of the world," Rev» 13, 8. 

To such pretexts and such pretences we may 
oppose, once for all, the authority of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles : who, although reasoning 
with Jews, cannot be supposed, in courtesy to their 
prejudices, to '^ carry a lie in his right hand ;" 
especially if he with truth affirms that *<all scrip- 
ture is written by inspiration of God ;" and who 
asserts, unequivocally, and by the clearest method 
of induction, that, by the high priest going into 
the second tabernacle once every year ** not with- 
out blood," the Holy Ghost signified '* that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made mani- 
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fest ; while as the first tabernacle was yet standing ; 
which was a/grur^ for the time then present,'* Heb, 
e. 9« V. 7, 8 ; and he proceeds to show that *' Christ 
being come, a high priest of good things to come, 
by his own blood entered at once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us,'* 
V. 11, \%\ and in the succeeding chapter he reca- 
pitulates that ** the law had a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things,'' Heb, c. 10. v. 1. ; of which he immediately 
offers a solution in the sacrifices being anticipative 
of, or preparatory to that of Christ : and, regarding 
the latter, he uses the remarkable illustration, 
*' sacrifices and burnt-offering thou wouldest not, 
but a body hast thou prepared me,'' o. 5. But be- 
cause it is said *' Lo 1 I come $ in the volume of 
the book it is written of me that I should do thy 
will, O Lord P' it is contended that the doing the 
will of God is the thing meant, or spiritual obe- 
dience, in opposition to ceremonial. MThat if the 
will of God had enjoined the offering up of the 
body prepared ? an expression singularly chosen, 
if mere moral obedience were intended. The 
preceding reasoning dwells entirely, not on the 
moral obedience of Christ in a general sense, bnt 
on his entering into the heavenly holy of holies 
with his own blood. The Unitarians, who take 
great pains to show that Christ's death was neces- 
sary, though to very little purpose, cannot avoid 
admitting that his dying was a part of the will of 
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God: they only scruple at it, in this place, be- 
cause it is connected by the apostle T^ith Tlctim, 
oblations, and with redemption by Christ's blood : 
that is, 9U0 more J they reject what they dislike, 
and chuae what they approve. 

That the sacrifices under the law were not spoken 
of as superseded by spiritual or moral sacrifices 
only, is evident from this: that, at no time, was 
the force of those considered to be fully operative 
without a correspondent purity of life and man- 
ners : for the sacrifices were not supposed to stand 
in the place of all righteousness (or what availed 
the decalogue ?) but to cover the sin of defective 
obedience ; and when St. Paul speaks of the Mosaic 
ordinances as ** carnal,** and as ** weak and beg- 
garly elements,** he is not speaking of them as 
opposed to the practical moral duties of the gos- 
pel, but as opposed to the real nature and end of 
gospel redemption, which those ordinances were 
intended to presignify and shadow out in a man- 
ner suited to the gross and unscriptural concep- 
tions of the ancient Jews. Jtficah c. 6, v. 7, 8, ** Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give 
my first-born for my transgression ? the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul ? He has shown 
thee, O man ! what is good : and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love 
mer(^, and to walk humbly with thy God ? *' 
It has been inferred, from a clause in the latter 
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passage, which contains a coTcrt allusion to the 
sacrifices of children to Moloch, that, as the 
prophet makes no reference to the true atone- 
ment, he knew of none : consequently none ex- 
isted. Now it does not follow that those prophets, 
(and there are several) who, in the clearest lan- 
guage, a» explained hy the event, announce the 
circBmstances and nature of Christ's propitiation, 
knew the specific import of what they wrote 
<< ^en moved hy the Holy Ghost :** and if Micah 
had known nothing of what was prefigured hy the 
sacrifices of rams, what would this ignorance prove ? 
But the proper answer is, that any such allusion 
would have heen foreign to the writer's purpose t 
which was the inefficacy of sacrifice without 
mercy, justice, and humility : in the same manner 
as a Christian preacher might expatiate on the 
inefficacy of faith in the atonement, without the 
fruits of a renewed nature. 

One should imagine that the divine appoint- 
ment of sacrifices was a sufficient proof that they 
were not disesteemed hy God $ and we find that 
the institution arose with the primitive race of 
mankind : nor is there any room for douht that 
the dispersion of the difibrent families was the 
mean of carrying this rite of patriarchal origin 
into lands, on which, afterwards, settled the dark 
ness of heathenism. The sentence ** In hurnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices for sin thou hast no pleasure,** 
Heh. c, 10, V, 6, refers directly to the ** offering of 
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the body of Jesus,** v. 10 ; " tbe taking away the 
first, Ihat he may establish the second,** v, 9. How 
is it, therefore, that, as the Unitarians assure us, 
the sacrifices under the old covenant, have no re- 
lation to, or connexion with, the death of Christ? 

If then, the law be a shadow of what is to come, 
the oblations under it prefigure reconciliation by 
the blood of Christ. If the law '* was a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ,*' Gal, e. 9, v. 84, 
Christ must have taught soipething beyond what 
the law could teach. The consequence deducible 
from the Unitarian theory of Justification is, that 
he taught nothing. The perplexity into which 
the mind is thrown by the hypothesis of a shadow 
without a substance, disappears, if we suppose a 
substance to the shadow. The coDelnsioB is, that 
Christ and his apostles meant what they said : and 
that the lamb of the sin-offering, the lamb of the 
passoYcr, the serpent in the wilderness were types 
of Christ 

If the propositions under the law meant nothing 
in themselves, they could mean nothing in con- 
nexion with the death of Christ : but if it can be 
shewn that they included a meaning, and this 
meaning one of a deeper character than those 
which, from the necessity of supposing some, have 
variously been affixed to them, of purification, of 
eastern homage, of royal banquets, the probability 
will be increased, that the allusions by ^vhich the 
apostles sedulously connected the blood of the 
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old sacrifices with the blood of Christ, were not 
mere figures of embellishmeDt, employed by them 
all, in a maryellous spirit of agreement, to con- 
vince the Jews and mislead the Christians. 

Now a light is thrown on the institution of 
animal sacrifices from the &ct of the atonement by 
money, Exodu$, c. SO, r. IS, *' When thou takest 
the sum of the children of Israel after their num- 
ber, then shali they give, every man, a ransom for 
Jki« ton/ unto the Lord;*' t^. 16, **and thou shalt 
take the atonementmoney of the children oflsrael, 
and shall appoint it for the service of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, that it may be a memo- 
rial unto the children of Israel before the Lord, to 
make an atonement for your toii/«.** 

That the original word toul is synonimous witii 
Ufe^ cannot be unknown to Unitarian scholars, 
for some have thence contended against the exist- 
ence of a soul at all, independent of the organiza- 
tion of life : as if this did not assume for granted 
that life is not in the soul itself. The Jews, then, 
were obliged to ransom their lives by a piece of 
money from the Lord : a ceremony plainly signi- 
ficant of their lives under tbe law being of right 
forfeited. 

How little like a festive entertainment^ of which 
Ood is supposed to partake as a king with his 
people, was the peace offerings on the occasion 
recorded in Cx. e, 24, v. 8, *' And Moses took the 
blood and sprinkled it on the people^ and said^ 
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behold the blood of the eoTenant which the Lord 
hath made "with you coacernmg all these words/' 

But because the blood of animals was shed as a 
seal to coveoaats, God being thus called by sacri- 
fice to witness a compact^ it is inferred t^t no« 
thing more than a seal of ra.tificatioa is bere in- 
tended. What becomes of this inference, Jf the 
blood thus shed was that of a victim, by which 
was ransomed the forfeited life of man, God being 
otherwise inaccessible ? The argument is imper- 
fect and inconclusive ; for we still desiderate the 
reason why the animal blood, *< which is the Hfe^ 
Gen, c. d, i*. 4, should have been shed as the seal of 
covenants at all. 

It is allowed, with the qualification of the same 
convenient figure of comparison, that .the '* blood 
of the everlasting covenant,*' under the gospel 
refers to this blood of the temporary covenant of 
Moses $ and it is. remarkable that they, who were 
under the latter covenant, are said to be '* passed 
from death to life." The words of St. Paul will 
place this question in the clearest point of view : 
** The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life t 
but, if the ministration of death, written aad en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit be rather glorious ? for, 
if the ministration of condemnation be glory, 
much more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory ?'* 2 Cor. c, 8. v. 6, et s^q. 

Now it is perfectly evident, from the compa- 
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rison of other passag«s before adverted to, that 
the ministration of death is the moral la'w ; thef 
vfho did not fulfil this were amenafale to tarth ; 
and this no man, by bis nature, (not in the sense of 
that given to him by his creatoit) eotOd firlfil. 
That tliis was, tiierefore, a ministration of eon- 
demnation, and "that the -ministration of righte- 
ousness, wbich is identieal with the ministratiem 
of the spirit that givetb life, in opposition to that 
of condemnation, ^^ the letter fthe exact law) that 
killeth,'^ must be a law, by which righteousness is 
eounied to the defaulter, and life is therefore given 
to him who was under death, is the only legiti- 
mate consequence of the premises of the apostle. 

To a Unitarian this reasoning must appear, alto- 
gether unintelligible : for he cannot admit that the 
Mosaic law was a ministration of death, or that the 
Gospel law was a ministration of life, or spirit, in 
any sense in which the Mo»|ic law was not : since 
the pardon on simple repentance, which is, by him, 
asserted to be the doctrine of the gospel, is equally 
asserted by him to be the doctrine of the law. 

In effect, the blood of each covenant had the 
same significance* It rests on the testimony of 
Jewish Writers, who must be competent judges as 
to the nature of their own sacrifices, that the 
animal slain was considered as slain to ransom the 
forfeited life of the sacrificer. It follows that the 
blood of Christ was shed for the purpose of ran- 
soming the forfeited lives, or souls, of all who died 
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la^d^m. > ''For thou wast slainftand bast rp^eemed 
U9 to God bj thy blood ,put of eyerj kindled aod 
toogo^ and people and nation,*' Rev, c. 5« v, 9. 

As the inference of the Unitarians, from the 
acripture expression of ** being reconciled to 
.God,*' has been shewn to be anfounded» so is the 
.similar inference of mercy bestowed without a 
price, which they draw from the text ** redeemed 
from your vain conversation,*' 1 Pet. c. 1, v. 18. 
For the question still remains, how are we recon- 
ciled, how are we redeemed ? and the answer still 
recurs, that we are ''reconciled by the death of 
the Son of God," Rom, c, 5, v, 10, that we are 
^* not redeemed with. corruptible things, as silver or 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
u lamb without blemish and without spot," 1 Pet, 
e. 1, V. 18 ; that we are '* purchased to be Christ's 
freemen" (from the slavery of sin) 1 Cor.c. 7, r. 2«, 
«« bought with a price,'* 83 : and as the pertinacious 
denial of any price or any purchase would too 
broadly contradict the plain and reiterated as- 
severations of the sacred writers, the Unitarians 
are reduced to their favorite alternative of figure : 
we are said to be ransomed or bought from sin, 
because the deliverance of the Jews from their cap- 
tivity was de^ribed by similar expressions i which 
ingenious parallelism leaves the question, as to the 
«itfti^<f of deliverance, where it stood. 

Their objection, that if a ransom be paid, the 
mercy of God is not free, and yet that it is de- 
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clafed to btftee, )s incoiiseqiretttfa! tliecftasedidy 
chuse to give to the term *^ii«e** ft partieulaT a|i* 
plication, as referring to God*s original volition i 
whereas the scripture gives to it a different a(ipli- 
cation, as referring to the relatite state of maa 
towards his maker; God*s free mercy being 4 
raei'cy which remits the natural debt of complete 
righteousness s and as this remission is bestowed 
without the equivalent of a ransom on the part of 
the delinquent, it is clearly free as respects the 
creature; but it is no less free as respects the 
creator ; and the Unitarian is foiled even os his 
own ground : for *' God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son, ' that whosoever 
believeih in him should not perish', but have ever- 
lasting life,** Johfif e.S,v.l6i he paid down' the 
ransom for us : we are ** the church of G6d which 
he has purek^Mtd with his own (bis son^s) blood, 
jieU^ c. 20, e. 86: he is himself <'the£«rd'who 
bought us,'* « Pei. r, 2, t>* l.t ' 

An equally wrong application of terms is Ob- 
servable in the Unitarian manifesto of ** the frc^ 
unpurchased mercy of God in Christ Jesus," which 
they are for ever throwing down as a gauntiet ' ii& 
the religions arena t as though the at<}nement were 
contradictory of the proposition. But it is never 
supposed in the scripture view of the atonement, 
however theologians may have darkened and con- 

* hffx^nmiB. conip^ Acts, c. % v. 24, "Lord/ thou art 
God;" Ikowora. 
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fused it, that God's- original nteTcy is purchased ; 
but tbtft men are jftirchased into God*s mercy, and 
thathy God himself. 

AdmfttSng tHat, in consequence of sin, death Is 
in the world;- and that men art recovered from the 
effects of sin, in senate way or other, through the 
instrumentalify of the blood of Christ, shed with 
Ood's foreknowledge, and therefore, either by His 
permission or his express appointment, it is diflS- 
<fnTt to Qhdiei^tand the captions fastidionshes^' 
whi*ch scriaiples at thefarther eonc^ssibn, that God 
** condemned Mil in' the fl^fa,'* to thdf end that're* 
puntance, otherwise without efficacy, might be 
rendered aTailable to the creiitnre, and sin re- 
mitted without injury to the imtaaciilafe justice 
of the Creator. This difficulty is a difficulty 
inseparable froni the yery willingness of tile Uni- 
tarian to' believe as much of Christianity as he 
can : it clings around him like the shirt of Nessns; 
and he perishes, helpless of extrication, in the 
foldings of his half-belief. 

That the deiUings of God's providence, as dis- 
coverable in the natural world, are not at variance 
with benefits or sufferings, bestowed or endured! 
on account of others, has been shown by Butler in 
his ** Analogy $'* and the consideration is a power- 
ful support to the reality of the atonement. The 
child-sacrifices of certain among the heathens, 
though contrary to tlie laws of God and nature, 

■ 

show, at least, that there is a sentiment in the 
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haman mind favoarable to the sappositioii of vi** 
carious rndthods of reconcilement or propitia- 
tion : the objection, therefore, brought against 
the principle, .by deistical philosophers, and by 
philosophising interpreters of scripture, betrays an 
ignorance of hnnian nature and of facts. The Old 
Testament history contains various indications of 
benefits, conferred on some for the sake of othen. 
Gen* e. 88« v. 18 1 of punishment falling on some on 
account of the guilt of others, I JTtiyt, c. 81, v. 29 1 
of many: spared in consideration of the punish; 
man^ <^a fewi J^umk. c. 95, p»^\ of an innocent 
person sufferiiig for the punishment of a guilty 
one, 8 Sam* c« 18, v. 15 ; of the efficacy of the in- 
tercenion of prophets, Jfumh. c. 16, v. 48;. and 
righteous persons, Job^ c. 48, v. 8 1 1 Kingt^ c. 17, 
«• 88 : with reg^d to the innocent person, as God 
has it in his power to compensate his sufferiDgs, 
and as the end of all these particular dispensations 
is the good of the many, the reasonableness or 
equity of God*s providence cannot, in fairness, be 
called in question. 

But against the evidence^, which have been col- 
lected, of the sigAificancy of tl^e Leyitical rites, as 
connected with the death, of Christ, and with the 
redemption of man from death temporal and eter- 
nal \ against, also, the analogous evidences in the 
history of mankind to the probability of a vica* 
rions fulfilment of the perfect law, and a vicarious 
expiation of its necessary transgression by a life 
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oflfered in voIanUnry ob^dienee, the Uaitafiaus^ 
proceeding on their established, though unavo'wed, 
principle of rectifying scripture by the rule of 
natural religion, employ the minuteness of verbal 
criticism to destroy the weight of the testimony. 
They seem to imitate in this, the example of 
Home Tooke^ whom the wondering ignorant^ 
wondering at the wisdom whereby he has made 
them wise^ have eztoQed as a new Columbus in 
philology $ on account of the discovery that word» 
are not to be Icrdged by the spirit of their mean^ 
iag^ as conseci^ted by the common understand'* 
ing, and by the gradually matured usage of tiitoe 
and custom, but by their strict primitite etymo' 
logy, when dug up from its root; an engine of 
discovery by which whole systems of truth may 
easily be subverted, and even the word truth itself 
may, possibly, by grammatical alchemy, be trans- 
muted into precious falsehood. 

In Isaiah^ e, 6S, v* 4^ it is said, <* surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.** Rr 
happens that St. Matthew accommodates this pas^ 
sage (though the words used by the Prophet and 
by the Evangelist are not identically the same in 
the original) to the act of Jesus in healing lunatic 
and diseased persons : c. 8, r. 17, << himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sickness/* The Uni-> 
tarians plausibly contend, that as Jesus did not 
transfer these ailments to his own person, the 
words must imply, that he removed them. But 
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Without stopping to enqaire whether St. Matthew 
may not employ these exprissblons in the way of 
metaphoi* or simiiitude, it is known that the New 
Testement writers sometiines tntrodueed prophetic 
texts with the form ** that it might he fnlfilted 
which was spoken hy the Prophet,'* when they 
eiHier suppose the original prediction to contain 
a secondary sense, or perceive certain marks of 
resemblance which may jnstiiy them iw adopting 
it fo their own purpose, in the Way of coteparisoni 
or ilfn^tration 1 and, when aH has been said, hi^ 
stead of catching at a paissago of a Prophet, asitf 
standi, insblated from the coni^^kt, under the' form> 
of a quotation, we should deteniiine itsF mewiiing 
hy a view of the connexion in which it is originally 
placed. Now What connexion is there between 
the words ** he rem^oved our sorrovV and the snb- 
sequent clause, ** yet We did esleetfi him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted }** or Wiite the verse; 
*<' he was wounded for ou^ transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities V* 

But this interpretation is farther supported' by 
the etymology of the word used by Tsaiah^ In the 
Ghreek of the Septuaguint,* ilrhich is compouirded 
with a prepositron, and wfll a^hnfit of the sbnse 
**9ear awajf :^* and tiie^ explain the clattses *< he 
biftre the sins of many,'* and " the Lord has'faiii on 
him the iniquity of us all,'* by a hiteAt atlnsion to 
the scape-goaty whiich wasiupposed to carry away 



* tmiyEyxn^i fMxx uvu^fot. 
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into the wildemess the sins of the coDgregaAion. 

Now the primary etymology of the word has the 
force of bear up. It is singular that the sane word 
should be used for '* offering (bringing up) sacri- 
fices :*' and it occurs in connexion with Christ's 
offering up himself, J7«i^« c. 7« e« 27. What is . 
still more to the point, it is used for taking away 
sin by sacrifice* and that in connexion with Christ 
'* bearing our sins in his own body on the ^ee," 
1 Pei. c. 8, V. 84 f an allusion equivalent in sense* 
though not in terms, to that in 8 Cah r. 14, where 
Christ is said to <*blot out the handwriting of 
ordinances which was against us, and take it (lift 
or bear it up}* oat of the way, nailing it to his 
cross.*' 

Again. — ^Tfaucydides, 3, 38, uses the term in 
the sense of $u$tain and endure g as one, who lifts a 
burden up, or, if it please better, who bears it 
away, of course tustaiue it. There is no reason, 
therefore, why the sense, affixed to it in the Bible 
version, should not be the true one $ but every 
reason why it sl^ould. 

But even if we were to allow, or if it could be 
proved, that a reference to the scs^^e^goat is in- 
tended, the very foct would destroy the inference 
which the Unitarians attempt to deduce from it : 
since there is abundant evidence, that the goat, 
vdiich carried away the sins of the congregation 
confest over it, ions supposed to have them tra$U' 

* fipxty EX Tou fAtaov, th. aifu, tollo* 
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f erred to iiU^i the hand of the priest, laid on its 
head, having the same force of devoting it, as 
guilty of the sin of the people* as When it was 
laid on the head of a vietin to h^ slain t the eir- 
cnmstance of its being suffered to escape, instead 
of being killed at the altar, is of no more force to 
invalidate this fact, thaft the atonement by incense 
or bj cakes of meal wonld be to invalidate that 
of propititktions by the shedding of blobd; These 
vreit» all symbolical indications, more* or Icsi 
direct, varying in form-, biiH the samiS wi essence, 
and pointing to the ode grand vicarions sacrifice 
for sin-. 

The idea of the guilty indhrtdaar bearing on his 
head, or in his person, the gnilt which he hascom-* 
mitied, is uniTersal in scripture : tbnsv Le^, e, 7, 
V. 18« <* it (the portion of the sacrifice) ^11 bona 
abomitaation: he shall fteor his iniquity.** Not, 
certainly, bear itammf r but bear on blS own bead 
the sin which the priest had lalid on tiie liea# of 
the sacrificed victim ; and what other sense can 
fair construction and fair inference justify, in the 
words of Isdiak^ ^* he shall bear their iniquities,** 
and '* he bar^ the sin of many ?*' 

Now if this be well grounded (which it is^ solhr 
as a thing nearly self-evident must be) the words, 
** he was mitabered with the transgressors,** must 
mean something more than what the Uniterian 
gloss intimates, thathe was '* crucified with male- 
factors :** a gloss of the same character with the 
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explattattott adduced of his ''being made Hn for 
us," 2 Cor, c. 5, V. 21 : as suffering a criminal death ; 
or of his ** being made a eur»e for us,*' Gah c, S, 
V. 19, in fhe sense, that ** cursed is he who hangeth 
on a tree,*" (M. A part of the truth — in con- 
formity with the Unitarian practice and system- 
being thus substituted for the whole. As though 
it could be denied, that, according to the scrip- 
tures, *' God, for sin, condemned sin in the flesh :^* 
Mom, e, 8, v. S, that ** cursed was every one that 
continued not in all things which were written In 
tiie book of the law to do them :^ GaL e, 8, v. 10, 
and that ** Christ had redeemed us from the curse 
of the law :** Gal, e. 3, e. IS. It follows, that, unless 
we can explain away the obvious meaning of these 
aad-^MlMr foiooa^eoi Ghrisif really ** made inter<^e9- 
sion for the transgressors:'* that, unless we contra> 
diet the whole Analogy of the Old Testament, and 
the express tenor of the Apostolic commentaries, 
h e made atonement for the sins of the world in his 
intercessionary office as priest, and in his person,. as 
the sin-offering. ** Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many ;** and '* the Lord has laid on him 
the iniquity of us all,*' £reft.c.9,v.98, /•.e.5S,t7.6. 
The manner in which the Unitarians account 
for the agony in the garden, is deserving of very 
close attention : it is here, but it is not here only, 
that these restorers of the gospel plainness find 
themselves embarrassed in an almost ludicrous 
perplexity of helplessness: they are prest by the 
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contemned orthodox on tiie one side« and bjr the 
challenged infidels .on the other. An attempt is 
made to erase» as unauthentic » the texts, L^ike 
e. S2, V, 43, 44, <' there a|>peared an angel unto 
him from heaven, strengthening him }'* and, *' being 
in an agony, he prayed most earnestly ; and his 
sweat was, as it w^re, great drops of blood foiling 
down to the ground.*' (The possibility of the latter 
symptom of i9tease agony of mind is corrobo- 
rated by the well authentic^d facts in the history 
of Pathology,} but the usual method which they 
take to parry these contrary attacks, is to suppose 
that Jesus was of a delicate frape and tender con- 
stitution ! a supposition which a materialist, per- 
haps, might naturally form, but wkich a believer in 
the supremacy of mind would reject with disdain : 
which the history of the human race at large re- 
futes by innumerable examples ; which the histoiry 
of the martyrs of Christ, aged men, women, 
youths, and delicate virgins, repels in triumphant 
scorn. There remains but one method by which 
to vindicate the character of him, whom even 
infidels have thought faultless, and that is, a belief 
in, the scripture testimony that ''the Lord had 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all*" 

But the, great stand against the atonement is 
made on certain declarations of the Prophets, 
which, taken by themselves, express, without qua- 
lification or reserve, the pardon extended by God 
to past sin on simple repentance : such as that of 
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haii^h e,56y v, 6. •** Let the wicked forsake hl^ 
way add 1^ unrighteous maa his thoughts, and 
let him return uato the Lord, and he will hatb 
mevcy iip»n him, and to our God, for he will 
ahundantiy (pardon/* 

It is dear that the passages are ^ere % and it h 
equally clear Ihat saeh passa^c^^ In th^ir insulated 
stale, proYe nothing. These- deelaralions werb 
addrest to the chosen people, who were under k 
covenant of sacrifice, and whose repentance wa% 
not received hut through ^e medium of sacrifietfs 
offered hy an intercessor. Repentatice'was thb 
condition of pardon ; for without repehtante sa- 
crifice availed nothing ; hut the promise of pardon 
was not to repentance standing alone, for re- 
pentance availed nothing without sacrifice, Joh 
r. 42, V. 8, 

In the same manner^ under the gospel covenant, 
it is true that repentance and remission of sins arb 
coupled together s and it is equally true, that they 
suppose and include the condition of faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and of «< faith in hishlood,'' 
R'omi e, ^i v» S5. 

I'he latter text is evaded hy suhstituting for the 
term ** propitiation" that of " mercy-seat," a 
sense which the original word unquestionahly 
hears ; and hy enveloping the words <* througfi 
fiiith*' in hrackets, as parenthetical : thus Christ is 
said to he '< set forth as a mercy-seat (through 
faith) in his own hlood.'! How this alters the na- 
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tare of ilie .afirnuilioii does not .very deatly ftp- 
pear. When it hmt -been demonsirated that the 
lid 'of the <»rk was/S aymbol of the diviiie placa-* 
bility^ the proof that God was placable uocon- 
ditionidly, or agreeably to natural reason^is^nota 
whit farther advaneed .than it ^ims before. It was 
*' not witbowt blood,*' ^»». c. 0, «. 7, that the 
High Priest presented himselfbefore.it, and onit 
of their own moiiths are they jadged that Christ, 
aa the trnein^rey'^eat wiis *Vset forth in his owii 
blood.'* Bat in 1 Jo^n^ -c. «, tnl, 'We find ^* if 
any man sin^-we have an advoeate with the Father, 
Jesus Gbrist the Rigbteous, and he ia the fw^ept- 
tiation for bur sins.'* What is to be done pow ? 
for the word in the original is here, confessedly, 
rendered aright.* Why it does not mean what it 
appears to mean. All that is meant is that the 
death of Christ may be said to expiate sin, inso- 
much as it induces men to forsake a sinful life, and 
thus reconciles them to God ! -Can any measure 
of disengenuousness exceed this ? 

Again j the word '< propitiation" occurs, properly, 
only twice: in the above text, and in I John, 
c, 4, V. 10. This is a mighty argument with the 
Unitarians. It is pity, they do not tell us how 
many times an expression must occur in scripture 
to give it the currency of authority. Would three 

* iXa^fMi : th. iXk^w, 1 cipkte tin, atone for. The 

commim tlieine «f all thes^ wocds is »^««'* I render pro. 
pitiouiy reconcile. 
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times Answer ? So they fiod oat that atonement 
occurs in the English bible only onee^ and in that 
place ought to have been rendered reconciliation«f 
It might so have been rendered, but.why ought it 
to have been ? since these scholars of Home Tooke 
insist that atonement is only at'one-mentf or being 
at'one* It may be so, and, in fact, so it is ; but 
what has this to do with the question whether or 
not we are " reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son ?*' This experiment is scarcely more happy 
than tjie device of the mercy- seat. 

If God were placable before, he is not more 
placable now : yet the law of grace is stated by 
the Apostles as something peculiar to the gospel : 
something which was so far from being included 
in the Mosaic law of works, that it stood in direct 
opposition to it, Rom, c. 6, v. 14. ^' Ye are not 
under the law, but under grace/' The law of 
works was a law of perfect obedience. *^ It was 
such a law,'' remarks Locke, '* as the purity of 
God's nature required ; and must be the law of 
such a creature as man ; unless God would have 
made him a rational creature, and not required 
him to have lived by the law of reason ; but would 
have countenanced in him irregularity and diso- 
bedience to that light which he had, and that rule 
which was suitable to his nature: which would 

t toTd»XXoByi)y. th^'KaraXKetevu, Properly to change 
a^ututt or nebaogp one thing for another : w eoniity for 
friendship: hence reconcile* 
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bave been to have authorized disorder, confusion, 
and wickedness in his creatures." 

^' I testify again/* says the AposttePaul, Gal. 
€, 5, V. 3, '' to every man that is circumcised, that 
he is a debtor to do the whole law. Christ is be- 
come of no effect unto you, whosoever of yon are 
justified by the la^ : ye are fallen from grace.'* 
Now, though the Apostle is arguing against the 
circumcision being imposed on Christian converts, 
and, in so far, refers to the ceremonial law, yet, ia 
the affirmation ** he is a debtor to do the whole 
law,'' he plainly shows that he only refers to the 
ceremonial, as binding the Jew to an exact dis- 
charge of the moral law: which, as by natural 
power he was incompetent to effect it, left him 
still a debtor and in need of grace. ** We," he 
says, ''through the spirit, wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith:" faith in the blood of 
Christ, which '' purges the conscience" from 
works guilty of death, Heb, c, 9, t^. 14, and by the 
grace of the spirit of God, supplies the defect of 
human righteousness. 

The law of faith, which supersedes, according 
to the gospel record, that of works, implying the 
perfect law, is, then, comprehended in the law of 
grace. *' By the law of faith," says Locke, ** faith is 
allowed to supply the defect of f^ill obedience; 
and so the believers are admitted to life and im- 
mortality, as if they had been righteous :" mean- 
ingpeffectFy righteous. 

OS 
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Now this is clear: but on the plain scheme of 
the Unitarians all is obscare, anintelUgible, and 
perplexing : for, according to them, the defect of 
full obedience was, tinder the law, supplied by 
repentance : the gospel grace means nothing : and 
but a listless interest attaches to the information 
that ** repentance and remission t>f sins should be 
preached in Christ^s name among all nations, be-^ 
ginning at Jerusalem j** LukCy c. %4ty v, 47« The 
latter clause will obviate the pretence that this 
repentance and remission concerned only the 
Gentiles. 

As the Unitarians desert Locke where his prin- 
ciple of interpetration is sound, so they adhere 
to him where it is sophistical and superficial. 
Though they cannot admit that God was not 
placable to repentance under the law, and thus are 
obliged to cont^t, if indeed, which does not at all 
necessarily follow, they know their own meaning, 
the fact adduced by liocke, that the- transgressor 
must die the death, they yet allow a condition 
of faith as a mean of gospel grace ; though wh^t 
opinion they hold with respect to the reason of 
such a condition, or as to what this grace exactly 
portends, the very confused attempts at cxplanar 
tion which they usually offer, and the vague aad 
uncertain notions prevailing amongst them equally 
on this subject, as on that of spiritual influence, 
which they half admit and half deny, renders it 
extremely difficult to form any positive judgra^it. 
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iBut Locked definition of faith is sofficiently 
scaotj to suit their system, and therefore they 
)adoj»t it. 

Thatfaith was a belief in Jesus as the Messiahs 
a positioii which Iiocke has supported by marshal- 
led* tcj;t8 and partial infefepces (after the precise 
.method of >the Unitarians) throughout his ^^ Reai- 
sonableness of Christianity," is the truth ; but, that 
it is the wkoic truth » would seem, on the face of it 
to bear < somewhat suspicious conclusion. As it 
Wooldbe of nanse, in those who ^* come to God/* 
*' to believe that he is," unless they also beliered 
that '.* he is. the rewarder of those who diligently 
seek. him," so to believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
could be .of no earthly avail, unless we believed 
also .in those purposes for which he was constitut- 
ed the Christ : and what those purposes are, the 
.Apostles have fully explained i,n their proofs and 
illustrations of the fact, that the sacrifices of the 
law for sin derived their efiBicacy from that sacri- 
fice of Christ, of which they were the shadowy 
representations, l Pet. c, l« r. 2, '* Elect accord- 
ing to the foreknowledge of God, the Father, 
through sanctification of the spirit uato obedience, 
and gprinkHng of the blood of Jesus Christ. Hed, 
' c, 10, e. 18. " Now where remission of these is, 
there is no more sacrifice for sin ; having, there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest 
by the blood of Jeius^ by a new and living way, 

which he has. consecrated for us, through the veil, 

> 
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ibati$» bis flesk^s and haaving; a kigK j^riest oY0r 
the lioude of God, let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith i having our hearis 
Mptinkled from, an evil conscience^ and our bodies 
Washed with pure water." 

It has been said that all this is aaserted of Ghrist 
ia reference t6 the satrifices of the law, with a 
view to withdraw thie attention of the Jewish be- 
lievers from the Leyitieal c«de» to whieh th/fty 
were prone, and fix it on repentance and r«foai»- 
tion through Christ, as the only means of acioept- 
aace with God. Bat w^ repentance and reforma- 
tion through ChrUt, when the Unitarian code bolds 
that repentaince and reformation through Jonah 
or Hbsea did as well I aad^ if St. Paul wrote to 
Hebrews, did St. Peter also write to Hebrews? 
How is \U that the gtfierai epittlei are equally 
anxious in fixing attention on the ^rinkUmg of 
the blood of the p^ace-offering on the people ? 
are equally zealous <* to withdraw the attention 
of the Gentile believer^ from the Levitical code^*' 
of which they knew nothing ? 

If we ask, what meant the Levitical institiltipns, 
from which it was the design of the Apostles to 
withdraw the attention of the Jews, by means, it 
must be owned, which would seem rather calco- 
lated to fix it upon them, the Unitarian answer is, 
that they meant nothing ! <* He that hath ears to 
bear, let him hear.^' 

Hating divested of their peculiar significaticy 
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'tibese tJiii^ whiteh, we srte told,* <Uher angels 
d^iff^ to look into/' the Unttariatid naturally 
:€nNifgenti) : thi» value of that remnant of gospel 
-^hich liiey have retained for themselves.. It coii- 
sisiB in the moral precepts df Jesnd, and the mani- 
jfestiatioa of alt^crto codie. 

-Bnt it Ifl a.|>hettonienoa9 which learned infidels 
have hisen ^iiiek to perceive; that the precepts of 
-JiBsus'llave,. ia sone striking instances; heen anii- 
^ipatedhy, enlightened heathens ; ttsd it has heen 
made tiie pretext for ar^niog that -he cenld ntft 
h««b been '« a teachtSr sail from God.'* The pro- 
per iof^v^ndeis^ that'he was stent to ruse the moral 
' digiAty of man hy other methods. 

If by nature, as the Apostle affirms, ^e *' can- 
not: do the things that we Wdnld,**. (thfe wouid im- 
*plyia'g a lap$cd^ not a l6$t condition) the assent to 
' th^ fltiMsa or beatity of morals will not enable as 
4o i^aefc their slandaM. To convince the reaAm 
' isnirt'td obtain- a mastery over the heart* Mofal 
f^reacising may do the fbrmer, bnt there is broad 
evidence, statnp^d on the* face of human sdciety, 
Ifaat^ even when fiU{iported by th6 terrors and glo- 
Yies of a future state of retribution, the latter is 
> beyciad its poirer. The truth is; that every toan, 
•takiM.in the gefnera!,. is mdral in his own eyes : 
evety Btan has « saho for his own vice, a qttick- 



* Tbla, to be«ufe, on thd UDiUrian principle^ msy easily 
be got rid of, by the interpreUtion, « the elders of the 
churches were very carious in these matterst" 
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sightedfiess for timt of kis neigfaibour : a- false esti- 
niatioa of his own merits, bis own strong tb, his 
own Stale of security* He will select from moral 
sermons, in order to appvocre such as laud tho 
virtues wbicli he thinks he has, and in order to 
disapprove such as condemn the vices to which 
he maj be unfortunately inclined. ' The vices, 
which he has, take the name dfraiUkSy (for that 
is the word) and frailtifes he resolves into the wi$e 
pwrp09e8 of his maker, who, as he supposes, made 
him what he is. .Siich a .man will complsmeiil 
moral preachers as pratticai pceaehers: but left a 
minister arise, who is not ashamed of the gospel, 
and let him bnthandle the word of God,, which is 
*< sharper than any two-edged sword and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart,*' 
so as to pierce through the mail of this man's con* 
science, he will be ready with his answer like 
liazael, *' is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this great thing ?** The preacher of the atoqeemmit 
will be, in hisses, a fanatic; a visionary who 
inculcates gloomy notions of God % a decrier of 
good works. Bttt the way to make men righte- 
ous is to break through the outworks of sel^ 
righteousness s to sap the deceitfulness of the na- 
tural heart s to cast down proud imaginations i to 
** preach Cfarist crucified :*' to convince thehear- 
ers of sin. *' Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
iigs of thistles? By Ihetr frnits ye shall know 
them." . , 
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It maybe doubted, whether' tl» ^*bri Aging lilb 
and is^ttior^ilf to Hgfat,** and whether the heiog 
'^flkttde airve iarCbritt^ after hatini^diedin Aden," 
do net indade tfomethh^, whieh Ues deeper tbao 
the outward and literal sense. The Ctealiles, 
^bapeirAciv prhMtive tiaditioo,. had. their ebar 
dowy ifkiiMrtatity of the settle and their • glimpses 
^f atf Blyeiaa»for the bkased, aad a lUrtarus for 
tiie condembed. Tbottghdie rttoaf^pert of their 
reiigton vttiMfced lbs rnkmis of the people, yet that 
Hie above belief, 80> far atf each a belief is, by it» 
self» effective to that end, was a cheek on the 
ealeesses of the heathen passiensy (or mif^t it aot 
be argued, from the ezperienee of hamaff aatate, 
no longer &ebmHted to heatheniani, the mBtutmi 
pas$ioii$) 18 proved firem^tho fiicfc*; thet their phi- 
l«»sopliera, tiuragh conunoniy pantheists, who be- 
lieved, indeed,, in the osity of Oed, bat thought 
Hntt God the material universe^ encouraged the 
pilpufhnr mythology, ler the sake of this which it 
coiltsiiied. Now it is incredibie^thatlhe Hebrews, 
who could? produce such writers as the author of 
thobook of Job, should noi have attained to so 
iltuch« wisdom in this particnisnr, as the teachers of 
the CSentile vulgar 9 and if the aueient nation, that 
itttroduced idolatry, on the great dispersion, 
which scattered them to the remotest quarters of 
the globe, carried with them the allegories of a 
future «tate of retribution, as it is proved, by 
monuments aad legendary fables, they carried with 
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them the meroortals of a Pelage,* the Jews, who mi- 
grated to a less distance from the seat of the pri- 
mitive race, must, hj stronger reason, have looked 
to a land of promise heyond the borders of a teni- 
poral Canaan: 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity of Warbiirton*8 
argument, in tiie *' Divine Legation of Moses,** 
that the divine direction of the Jewish nation is 
demonstrated from the fact of their ignorance 
of ,a life to come, without which no social sys- 
tem conld, in the natural state of things, have 
held together, it ia impossible to cast a look, 
either on certain passages in the Prophecies 
and the Psalms, or on certain facts of a super- 
natural character recorded in the Old Testament 
history, wiikoiii iedkag satisfied that the iJews 
must have been well aware of an ultra-terrestrial 
mode of exis^enee. The Kew TeMsment places 
the fact beyond a doubt ; for we there see it men- 
tioned as a heresy, that the Sadducees doubted 
a resurrection ; when nothing of the resurrection 
of Jesus was even remotely anticipated : Jesus, 
also, in one of his parables, speaks of Lazarus 
being *< carried by the Angels into Abraham*s 
bosom," not as revealing something hitherto un- 
known, but as attending to a received belief re«- 
specting the state of the pious dead. 

* Sir William Jones has developed the affinity of the 
Indfam, Gr»cian, and Latin mythoiofries llie sculptures 
or civilized ^gypt, and of barbarian Mexico, alike record, 
with surprising, minuteness of emblematic agreement, the 
persons and circumstances of the Mosaic deluge. 
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The writer, who seems to have laid the greatest 
stiiess on the literal exclusive sense, affixed to 
death and the renewal of immortality, is Locke $ 
and it is remarkable, that, from the writings of 
Locke, Helvetius and Hume have derived their 
greatest help in propagating materialism. ; The 
argument of Locke is, that ** in the day that tboa 
eatest thereof thou shali surely die," €r€n, £r.8,v.l7, 
can only mean physical death ; because it cannot 
consist with the goodness and justice of God, that 
<' by death should be meant eternal life in misery :'* 
which he illustrates by the supposition, that if ** a 
law, which says, * for felony thou shalt lose thy 
life,* were interpreted, that * he should be kept 
alive in perpetual torments,' no one could think 
himself fairly dealt with.*" This reasoning is un- 
worthy of so acute an arguer ; for we «re not to 
try the language chosen by the eastern writers of 
the Old Testament, as fitted to describe the de* 
terminations of.Gk>d, by the standard of modern 
usage : but the sense must be collected from the 
general analogy, of scripture. Th^ future state of 
the impenitent wicked is styled *'the second 
death," Rev. e, SO, v. 6 ; and this state, which is 
also exprest.by being *' punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord," 2 neat, 
e. 1, V. 9, does not appear to imply the destruction 
or death of being. Consult Rev, c, 14, v, 11 — c. 
90. v. 10. In the expostulations, which Jehovah 
makes with Israel, by his Prophet JI?c^/nV/, he 
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declares " thesoiil, thatsiimeth, it shmUdio/'c.tS, 
V, 20 ; '^ muke yon a new heart lind a new ^tPiC ; for 
why will ye die, O house of brad ? for I have no 
pleasure in the death* of him that dietii,*' t^ 9\J^ 
Now it is impossilile to interpret this of natural 
death ; for this sentence had passed 6n' nil the 
Israefites; ' in common with .othef men» whether 
they fepented or not. l^nritkMl death, U|iitty4here^ 
fore, be mieant-; and the ** passing from deiath^ ta 
life** affirmed hy C5fari^t,:in JT^fo, e. 6« v.-IM, ransl 
imply somellriiig more than natural life^ thoofli 
including' it; especially as it follows fhe-danse; 
<* he that heareth-my word, and belieyeOi tfa him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life, and is notxomfe 
into condemnation :** yet the condomnation of 
natural dto'th' had passed ' upon all men* liocke, 
indeed, sttems to suppose, that all men would havo 
renmined under the niortal sentence, -but for the 
resurrection of Christ : iii which case, the quea* 
tion <*why will ye die?^' may refor to tiie.ehoice 
of the impenitent wicked, in preferring to conti- 
nue under that state of death from which Christ 
would rescue them. But the wonLs *^ after dcatii 
the judgment,** become, on this supposition, an 
unmeaning sound $ and the passages, already re- 
ferred to, point to a deatb of the wicked beyond- 
the confihes of an eartbly grave. 

The inference of Locke frota 1 Cor. c. 16,v. fil, 
that *^ the life, which Christ restores to all men; 
is that life, which they receive again at the resur^ 
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rectioa: that then they recovered from deaths 
which, otherwise, all mankind should have con- 
tinaed under/' is rendered improbable by the re- 
corded instances of a translation from this earth 
to another sphere of existence, by the opinions 
prevalent among the Jews respecting the state after 
death) and by the distinct notions of spirituality 
entertauied by the Apostles. It has been already 
amdi that the disbelief of the Sadducees in a 
resurrection was accounted heresy : and the Phari- 
sees had n6 doubt of a spiritual prolonged existence 
after death. It is shown by Bishop Bull, in his 
sermon on the intermediate state, that the orthodox 
Jew b^ieved in such a state as succeeding dissolu- 
tion; and that it was the receptacle of blessed 
spifitSy awaiting tiie resurrection, to which Jesus 
aHuded, when he said to the thief on the cross, 
" to^ay shftlt thou be with me in panulise.** Luke 
c, 88, V. 43. St. Paul speaks of being ^ absent 
from the body and present with the Lord," S Cor, . 
c. 5, V. 8 : and St. Peter of ** putting off this my 
tabernacle,*' 2 Peter c. 1, v, 14. Here, in both 
instances, is a manifest distinction between the 
spirit and the body. 

It is remarkable that the same Apostle, who 
speaks of Christ as having ** abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light," 2 Tim, c. l, 
r. 10 ; when preaching to the Athenians, who 
might be supposed especially interested in the fact, 
obscurely intimated by their philosophy, of a fb- 
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U^fP^ptiaifii^c^t %j^ i\ifi chief Uxf^ of .the resj^i:- 
le^tU^n.of Jesus, iiot; oq; the demoi]isffa;tioii which 
it9SV)f4ed,of ^n ^ter-tlifp, hut qp tjie pi;oaf wbicli^ 
H,BHPplie4 of his h^iog th^ «^ojnt94 liiAfi^ of .n^i?oi» 
Misc.M^v,,3l. .... 

As regards the <* goodness and justice ^f G^d*** 
splrittt4 4^th re^ts pa. the a^in^ 1)«sis wij^ phjiyu- 
cali 4«9tb» Ik 4ei^Te4 susceptibiiity H Aat4val i^ik^ 
l«die9, »fi4 » 4eme4 ;nmra]| iii&rin>;tj. . That, bi^sia 
is, the free will of mi^ii. 

It i^ pnly on the. scheme of nepesfitji tha^, mi 
exclusion from jpiiAprtal bliss and fron^ that life 
of Qpd. in \he souU, which implies commnp^on 
with him* and which is probably inclfided in th^ 
gospel teims qf life ,and ijqf)i|ior;|taJJty, c^,. be 
brought to impeach the goodness o|r equi.ty of 
of Go4 : and therefore the. necc;ssarians» ifhasecim 
to. consider «in «s a moral discipUnoi. consist^tlj 
reject eternity of suffe,ri9g and contemplate future 
punishment, a^ correcti^ve chatisem^nU But to a 
mind hardened in vicious custom, neither. the 
sdieme of tjie univ^rsalist nor that of the destruc- 
tionist) proposes a si^fiicient motive to deter from 
sin ; the one whispers to the sinner that 'Vail will 
be well with him in. the end f*' the ot^her, convej- 
ing coasoli^tipn where it mei^is a threap, assures 
that the ** mountains will fall on him and the 
v<K^ cover hisi*'' They, who decompose etypao- 
logics, and suspend the everlasting interests of man 
Qn^ mor49; whQ,^with tl^e wisdom of the gramme 
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ri^, detect Iti one term tlt^e ^sillKlHy WMflKdiiiiflf 
or Ihnited dnrtithni, m aaothei' the i^bfl^illiy W 
ttM ftnfl ^i^ifieaftbd, do bttt borrow thelit%M|^ 
addteA t6 otir firitmoftber by ibs bter6gl>^phie'of 
the evil principle, and smoothly pifopbeay In &h 
cal«, *«trcfeball not sonily dite.** ' ' 

IT <^ the mercy of Ood W as bis niaj^y;^ '^o h 
Va maj e st y ks is mercy, ft is conceded by^ hotktj, 
ffa^ a fsi^, wbrch punisfaed'trikigi'e^on by dt^tir^ 
^* consisted with tbe purity* of hH iiata^^** t&ntt 
n^d^iibliH' say that spiritdal death, the'splrit dying 
stray, hereafter; from the prese^c6 and the 'blSA 
Of Obd,'isiiot'a Consequence of trangTcriSsioii ffow* 
i^ from the same regard to th^ purity 6f hfe 
natdre-t orwho shall lay any charge, afl^cting his 
attribttteof goodness, when he ^to loved thb 
wdrld that he gave hid only begotten son, Aitt 
irhosoevet believeth in him shotald not periBh, but 
bkve evedasting life ?** John e. t, t». H. 

If our bounded faculties cannot comprdiend 
h<fw it is that God can be possest Of jkreteienee, 
Without that prescience influencing hnmto actions, 
neither Can they comprehend how It is *that ther^ 
tiever was a time when God did not efivSt s and to 
deny, on this grdnnd, the liberty 6f the Iknmafi 
wili is not mor^ reasonable, than it wonid bo to 
tleny the etistetice of God. 

If It be'teid, that thte power of God might hav6 
l^evented the consequence^t which hi^ knowledge 
foresaw, it is answered that to Work an impossibl- 

h2 
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Jity.«9cae(^ tN ^pow^r. 9f God*. A* man coajd 
^o%^ virikttous witllo^t.frQedolll of, choices, 40 he 
could noi,hp frec^.of choice j^ithovtthe power of 
chasing evil; and as evil had ita co^^i/ieQUQnc^ 
;lu»^exed .to i^ as hehoved the piur^ty of jGcid> 
nature, the choice of evil must hring with it those 
^q^seqoeuces : and as God only co-operates ivith 
^e wiU,,when determining itself to gqod, not 
ffH;pe$ it» the forcii^g man to chuse good nmat bo 
jii^.contrarj to God's known dealings, as the forc- 
ing him to chuse evil. For the awful oppostitp to 
God's co-<)peration is not impsbion to wicked; 
ness, but abandonment of the deliberately wicked 
to their own counsels, Ptalms c. 81, ti. IS : and 
what is said in scripture of hardening the heart, 
closing the ears^ or deluding the understanding, 
is all resolvable into this » the giving men up to 
the perverse courses in which they have volunta- 
rily determined to persist. Itaiah c. 6, v. 10.— 
2 TheuB. c. 2, ti. 11. 

Now if God cannot consistently change the 
mind of the wicked against the will of the wicked, 
the spiritual death is as much the choice of the 
man, who, refusing God's merciful invitations and 
offered means of grace, dies in his iniquity, as 
the natural death, on the narrower and physical 
scheme, was the choice of Adam. It may . not, 
therefore, be in God's power — ^philosophically 
peaking— -to make a wicked soul, the state of 
which is hell, fit for a communion with '* the 
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«|iiflls '<yf jftSt med Mkdd'(teTfe€t," ^t Wot -Mr 
Madt agirifi^t tlleir WlH^'tlt^ stiite of >#fticfa i^trHil 
fs htuten, ' If *ttr*7 «ot %e tn Go4*i ]towef - M tfe-^ 
})yHf ^^fi!6ih nn et^nittj of ^ desCtocttcm f^ill hh 
^eft^ee,**' NKHHeter Aisf !di» of thl$ s)lirf «Mil lift 
Mi^y^^^kftd ft6#^fircirtlletorAiettt of th^ todi mtry 
iiit^.-ilMdfyKii^d^iaie^bkae^ of "^Htm t!ie afeetfs^ 
hif cbtttete^e-.ifirod^ilto ftegrcies bf ne^tftb 
ttft^, Off ftmi\tm of fiappiiicis^, to inr^krablo 
^kAie iiitdf trfMilatrOto of aifgtiisfti', tfHs %bal of tliitf 
sintiref '#lfo •**f^flised to heafthat propfcet.'* **iVm» 
19 tlrd'aei^teif tin&t^ rniMo is the day bf safvtetrdn.* 

It wiU, 'at ^hcd) ' trave b^en seem tttat tiie liypo- 
thcfsis' 1^ tiocke hthges on matef laHsM. Leibniti 
ov«rtuftredthe'tlre(^r]r, wtiieh, baling its6lf oiithe 
D0ii-ex4stence of innate ideas, supjposed that the 
soul contaiiied nd id^as but what the intellect're- 
deived through the' senses from the external worl^, 
by the pregnant exception, anless it be the iatet- 
lect itself. 

Materialism is iHogicaDy stigmatized as inse- 
para£bTe frOm atheism, b^ecaus^ atheism is found 
inseparable from hia(erialism : ' for materialism 
corrected by the almost spiritual properties which 
the higher sort of natural philosophy (such as was 
advocated by 0r. Priestley) ascribes to matter, and 
guarded from scepticism by an acquiescence in the 
validity of the proofs of a resurrection, is, in itself 
so far harmless and compatible with piety. But 
it exerts, indirectly, a hurtful iafluence by its 
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and connexion with, ihe4octr}n94>C|iiiiKQtopbi€al 
n^ei^ty,.. ^ne^Qaaily a^diwa-fiatoiste'dkjMfled 
f[^qQi;^^rifi^^a^ 99 JUlierjnUm i» osttajii^tf^vwl 
iii.coi||9n9^oii,^«tll ii9«e9St|y.t » priMple<of.iiie*-! 
Ul philofo^y, ^hicli» if a pwely iat«Ui»ctiMil><f4 
xpVi and^ jif ^mUtiBd.tpto.t1ie.rei»pn liy men wliose 
dispositions have a Tirtuoas bias, and who have 
for^d.for tl^nselvea religions babite, is^ui iano* 
^ent spequlatiton.! but wliicb* oofse adopted by 
ofL^ of reprobate inclinations, tiif ongh tiw can* 
elusion to which its.postulate of the omatpoCency 
of mptiyes Leads, that nwm is a passive agent, and, 
therefore, as a moral agent, irresponsible, con- 
trives to throw down all the barriers of moral 
circumspection. 

Its truth or fallacy depends upon the question, 
whether man be a material being, or a being 
compounded of body and spirit i whether his ideas 
be only conceptions of external images or inv* 
pressions, produced and combined by refleciion, 
or whether the '' more pure and mental ideas,** to 
borrow the words of Watts, <* belonging more 
especially to the mind, and carrying nothing is 
them of shape or sense,*' do not reveal a spirit, of 
which the system of organic nerves is not the 
mover, but only the instrument. If man be body 
only, or life and thought be alike the result of 
animal organization, what meaning could be at- 
tached to the observation of Jesus, ikfolLc. 10, v, 98, 
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•« F«ar. sot tiNnk timt kill iSie bo^, btitsrevot 
aJblotp kill the soul r 

Biitrif tkediTiaeau^orilf of dcriptarebe ac- 
kaiowledged, the ^nestioii id set at re^ by the sin- 
gle facty tiMil V God created man in his own 
tnage^*^ (9ra. e. 1, tr.ST. ** Qed isaspirit:" JToAir', 
e.-4> V. 24* Gonsoqaetttly, the rational man is not 
material. 

To the objection » therefore, that man most 
obey the strongest motiTes, it is replied, yes, if 
man be a material being : but if he have a splrii 
within him, he must possess a self-determining 
power OTer his own volitions, a deliberative choice 
and mastery over his motives. 

Unitarianism, if not invariably, is yet usually 
found in connexion with materialism and necessity. 
The expression of ** the human machine,*' 
which the writer has heard in the chapel of Essex- 
street, and which is singularly opposed, as a defi- 
nition of man, to the statement of Moses, ** and 
man became a living soul,'' Gen, c. 2, v, 7, will, 
to a reflecting mind, convey some idea of the un- 
propitiousaesB of such a philosophy as regards thh 
formation of Christian character. 

But stnmbling-blocks in the way of Christian 
perfection are, also« interposed by the doctrine, 
that men are only liable to sin i that they can 
walk by their own natural strength, and that, 
when they err, reformation is all that is necessary 
to insure them forgiveness. 
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Philosopiiic observation will no( be slow in re* 
marking the bent of every man, by bis nature, to 
some particular frailty t and what but this can 
be meant by *' the sin which doth so easily be- 
set us,*' in scripture ? ITeb, c, 13, t>. i. This —like 
any thin^ else — might be explained away, as some 
temptation, such as apostacy, to which the early 
Christians might, from threaten ings or seductions, 
iiave been exposed ; but that a sense of deeper im- 
port, and •* coming home to every man*s bosom,'* 
was meant, the remark, already made, in respect 
io the study of the human character, will tend to 
confirm. Were the fact hypothetical, sed tu vera 
puta, would be but a salutary warning ; and this 
offers a strong presumption that the fact is real. 

It has been said that no repentance can undo 
the trespass done; and, under the Levitical law, as 
reparation for wrong towards a neighbour pre- 
ceded the forgiveness granted on the trespass- 
offering. Lev, c, 6, V. 4, 5, 7. so the offering 
itself, which was a ransom of the life of the tres- 
passer, was exacted, preliminarily, to forgiveness, 
as a reparation of wrong towards God t and na- 
tional guilt, as apostacy, was not forgiven without 
previous punishment. Lev. c, 26, r. 41, "If then 
their uncircumsised hearts be humbled, and they 
then accept the punishment of their iniquity, then 
will I remember my covenant with Jacob.'* 

It must be apparent to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the adduction of such passages in the 
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Gospel, i^s the parable of <' the Prodigal Son," in 
proof of God> being ready to forgive on the mere 
conditiQn of repentance, can weigh nothing against 
so great a mass of testimony, illustrative of God*s 
open dealings and express appointments. Besides 
the argument from the Parable assumes the very 
^Qjnt under dispute ; and the Father of the parable 
is the God of the Gospel. Nor, if we receive the 
atonement, is any thing given up wbich concerns 
the, free grace of God* The sinner, under the 
Gospel atonement, is no less freely forgiven than 
the ret|irning prodigal. Freely, as respects hiia- 
self, for tbQ d^i wbick nMgbi b^ raqwed of bira, 
is ^ot required % and this is the scriptural applica- 
tion of thetoroi^t freefyt ^jb^ as reajpc^ Ood i 
which is the sense arbitrarily affixed to it by Uni- 
tarians } for *^ of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth,*' Jam, e. 1, «. 18. 

Unitarianism, then, occupies the same ground 
with deism, as defined by Lord Herbert of Cher- 
burg ; and both are wanting in any provision for 
the reparation of past guilt, so as to secure the 
majesty of God t both are deficient in that hu- 
inility, which, distrusting hunuin merit, leans upon 
God : .both partake of that spiritual pride, or at 
least self-security, which lulls self-vigilance : and 
as an easy return is promised to those, who suc- 
cumb under temptation, a double door is opened 
^o careless customs of sinning. 

If it be objected that a neglect of righteousness 
has flowed from a trust in the atonement, the 
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answer is, not from th^ atonement as ri^fatlj imder- 
stood* Itspractical effects are visible. They, who 
believe that they are justified by faith only, are 
the most ** careful to maintain good woi4LS'i*'-and, 
it must be added, the most able to miltiitaltt tbem. 

The cases, indeed, are widely dli^ent t'for, 
while the one system substttute»/^airiy for tfn, and 
thus fiofleas its raaltgniftyby the persnasfonthlkt 
be, ^riha created the frailty, can easily pahlon it, 
the other contains within itsdf a ^aM against 
the abufie of God's grace, by opening the eyes of 
the mind totbe sinfulness of sin, and baring to 
- view th^ nakedness ef the hnman heart. 

It w«s fln^y stated by Rowland Hlfl, iTha, 
imdor an outward -^rb of plainness and even 
-pleasantry, is| like Latimer, a ** fisher ef men,^ 
that ^' he, for his part, had no objection to aboly 
God.*' Now, of the nature and the effects of the 
system, wbicb excludes the propitiation, we may 
fairly forma judgment on the unexceptionable 
testimony of its advocate; a man of extensive 
knowledge' nnd observation, as well as of great 
singleness- of heaH and simplicity of mind. 

in a' ^* safltfrnary of leading statements in Dr. 
Carpenter's Leetnres, on the Atonement,** among 
the blessings, which we are said to receive by the 
gospel, is inclttded ** a clear knowledge of the 
character, 'dealings, and purposes of God ; consi- 
dered, NOT as the sovereign ruler and riohtbous 
JUDGE of his creatures, but as their father, friend, 
and benefactor.'* 
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Hq^ far Uie <* ^h»nicter,dQBiiogs, yitt4 p^rpoaes 
of Qod" are madQ cl^mr 1^7 UalUnanisoi, wbkb 
r^ecU the fureliBuparies of the Mobmc Uw m Ure- 
Ieva4t« a]$d th^ {ospel comn^eoUnes m neUpbor> 
caU Of iipqciFjphal, or tiu;#M«af|Mf to r«tff^t|iittr9 
n^y .^c ^'*4s^^ * ^^ A^> ^^^ ^^ ftuch a chaiF<kqter 
ia God ironM cooducf} to the purposes.oi % ^ifie« 
and U^^ffore paternal »beii«&ceaces.^V|ip, h^w 
far it cf^a. bo ipade to comiis^ with suchpas^ti^s.as . 
Maih «• 3» o. .10 ; i7«^. c. IQ, v^ ai, aad e^ li» <^. l^.i. 
8 ITh^m. «. 1> «• 8 ; and .^^It* c» 3» « • SK« mi ^b^ 
ther Um distinguishing peculiarity of the go«p^l 
be the l^ng m$idf of ^^ rigkieauM^BB .ufQad^ or 
not rather the reconciling of kU righte^um^OB with., 
his metCiff If such be the n€imre of the system, 
need we vender at its effects l 

<< UAit«ffiAS» are ^etkming in their views, and / 
trmt in tbeir practical principles* more 4nd more 
evmngelicsd in the best senae of the term/**— 
** ff'hm UnHarians show in tbeir lives the pure 
aad active inftaence of all the truths they proless, 
and Uve not according to the corrupt maxims aad 
example of tho wojrld, their cause wUi, goi oft and 
prosper.^— i^, Carpenter'$ JEat^rnvmUtn ofBiokfifi 
Mtig^'9 Owtgeo ^gmni UniiaHamum^ €h, 9w 

•/TAtffiwiUihisbe? 

• The wfiter hopes that he shell be andontood as leferriog 
to prineiplesi not persons* The graee of God is not stinted 
in its opemtioBs; and af Christ, hgr the elaction of Ood^ 
died for those who nerer heard of bis name, so the Grace of 
God, « who looiwlh on the heart," may visit these secretly, 
who neither apprehend its existence nor feel its waat.-«i> 
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St. Paul was not reduced to the necessity of 
deriving hope and comfort from the reflection that 
his followers were beginning to think seriouil^ of 
practising what they professed : hut St. Paul had 
laid a different foundation. He told them that 
the moral law condemneJL them, that Christ had 
died for them, and the grace of God did the rest. 

Is it from a consciousness of the weak founda- 
tion which they find in scripture that the Unita- 
rians turn to philosophy ? or is it that they are, 
in truth, a philosophic sect, who invoke the name 
of Christ upon them, and, in a literal understand- 
ing of the expressions of the Apostle, *< confess 
him with their mouth ?** 

The optimism, seemingly borrowed from Bo- 
lingbroke, by which they support their theory of 
a God all benevolence, fails them in the proof and 
counteracts their purpose. Natural theology will 
neither explain nor mitigate the sum of human 
suffering. The mechanism of an insect's fram<^ or ' 
the equilibrium of a planet in its orbit cannot heal 
a broken spirit : cannot alone enable the mind to 
«< acquaint itself with God ;'V for' sages have in- 
spected the animal tribes and measured the dis- 
tances of the stars, who doubt if God is there. 
What the deist could not do, they cannot do who 

The f nttaneet, which the writer bas found, during an inti- 
macy of lome standing with Unitarians, especially with the 
more eminent of their Ministers, of active benevolent use- 
fulness and moral int^griu, tend to justtfy the above con* 
elusion. But ** amicus Fiato, amicns Socrates, magis arnica ' 
veriuuk*' 
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wield the deist's wisdom. A God who acts only 
by general laws, who overlooks the individual and 
regards only the species, who directly employs 
moral disorder and physical calamity as instru-^ 
mental to some inconceivable end of universal 
utility; a God thus cold and indifferent in his 
means, and, in so far as he is the punisher of sin 
in his passive agent, thus frigid and calculating 
and capricious in his injustice, is an object of 
terror : but is such a God as can be an object, 
scarcely, of reverence, certainly not of love. If 
God be the direct author of evil, he is the direct 
author of sin ; and the assertion, once uttered 
from a pulpit by one of thosp philosophic theists, 
who ^* are, no doubt, the people, and with whom 
wisdom will die,** that *^ when the murderer arms 
hia hand, the murderer is himself the dagger, but 
God is the assassin,'* is only a link of deduction 
from Ihe theorem of pure benevolence. 

It is remarkable that moody poets, who have 
ezbausled the pleasures of sin, and ^' female scep- 
tics who talk us dead,** after rejecting revelation 
as aa *^ old wife*8 fable,*' have attempted to pene- 
trate in thejr pride the secrets of nature and to 
naravei' the mystery of evil : and, as the fruit of 
their researches, have spawned forth, in blasphem- 
oa»dr«muK«ad novels of nvviag impiety, senti- 
ments viA reasonings, designed to consecrate the 
principle of the*' holy right of fcvbellion** against 
a God essentially malignant. 
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Such is the natural result of an endeavour to 
solve by what philosophy the bible has solved. 
The cause of moral and natural disorder is sin. Is 
God its author ? God forbid. 

The world is not, as these Christian optimist^ 
tell us, a world where *' light is darkness and 
darkness is light •/* where *< evil is good and good 
evil f^ where all, in despite of disaster and ii^ 
despite of guilt, is peace and beauty and harqiony 
and j oy . We trace, indeed , the prints of Jehovah's 
steps, where he has made his *' goodness pass be- 
fore US:'* but we trace them, also, where he has 
passed by in his righteous anger. 

Sin is the work of man. It is the abuse of that 
freedom of will which was necessary to Jtiis ac- 
countablenessand to his perfectibility* If its effects 
be often over-ruled for good by the providence of 
God, it is not, therefore, a primary instrument of 
good in his hands : in the hands of a bein^^ho 
** is of purer eyes than to behold iniq^uiiy.'* If 
moral disorder be the work of man, natijural 
disorder is the seal imprest upon the earth by it^fi 
all-just creator of his abhorrence of sin. 

Not the sword alone devours, but the pestilence a 
the '.' tower of Silo;a falls :" '* the mourners go 
about the street T^ These are not parts of the 
scheme of providence in its original intention f 
but results of a dispensation adapted to a fallen 
nature. They supply only an enlarged commen- 
tary on the denunciation ** cursed is the ground 
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for thy sake :^^ they illustrate the apothegm of the 
author of the hook of Joh, that '* man is horn to 
frouhle as the sparks fly upward/' 

The effect of this view of the suhject, which 
revelation opens, and which nature and providence 
attest, is any thing hut dark or discouraging. 
Unlike the result of those impotent sophisms 
which represent God as exercising direct henevo- 
l^tce in every stroke of heart-rending calamity 
ind every modification of horrihle and nameless 
crime, it hrings resignation under adversity, in- 
stead of amazement and repining and prostration 
of heart : it leads the mind to repose its hopes of 
oltimate and secure felicity on that ** new heaven 
and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness/' 
' The doctrine of man's natural uprightness, 
thbugli coupled with natural frailty, will never 
produce the fruit of uprightness. The sin, which 
is frailty, loses its character of malignity : and 
indeed the writers, that hold the doctrine, con- 
sistently argue, no doubt with the best success in 
promoting righteousness, against the malignity of 
sin. If the creature he only frail, God can easily 
fotgive what is his own work, and it may safely 
he left where it is. 

The Unitarian church has not been indifferent 
to the reproach of denying the operation of grace: 
they half concede — though how it is they seem 
puzzled to explain — ^that God ** may, afford aid to 
his frail children." But the post thus occupied by 

f o 
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t|ie f enerqus .^^venturousness of c^iainpioiis, je;U«- 
ous of having th^ir Chn9tiaai^y.ques|j^nedr ^f#d 
willing to be ChrisjtiaAs if they .can^ 13 not pda^ojUiiB* 
able. Theyxa.ai^ot believe the support or illuiai* 
nation reaU ^^ tb^ey do not feel it to ^ nejcessvy* 
The word grace^ for which it ^vas, v^t one iimf » 
attempted ;to subatitute/avar* sterns to %4 <in4 
to leave In the same state, of helpless emfaa^rraai* 
mentthje minds of th^e Jbie^rersi who wo^v^4ifo'ft 
understajid. This, no singular i^tai^ce, j»p(ea|u9 
little for the credentials of those, who con^e ];q ^f ^ 
saying ** I am Christ," 

A remark once hazarded, that to suppose God 
cannot receive the penitent, without a c.op»p/9n8«i- 
tion first rendered, is to place )iim lowec in the 
scale of benevolence than even a meccily good-na- 
tured man, is an instance of that low conception 
of €h>d, by which the Unitarians succeed in bring- 
ing down '* the high and lofty one» who inhiibil^th 
eternity,** to the level of hia creatuns, who 
" perish before the moth.^* God coald not thiaa 
fojRgive» and, at the same time, promote the highest 
holiness and consequent happiness of the creature : 
for that the creature may be holy, God must also 
be holy. 

God, therefore, devbed in his love a method, 
by which the heart of the creator, yearning to- 
wards the creatures whom he had made, might 
open itself without restraint; by which, all that 
was not possible for man to do of himself is done 
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it>r him bj G6d : his fotfeitnre paid by the tifb 
offered r his debt cancelled by the ransom found : 
his natural sin covered by God*s own righteous- 
ries^ : hh weakness in the endeavonr after holiness 
stftngthened by God*s own grace: still leading 
t)ie%flf ofthe creature free to accept or to reject 
his conditton^ ; to resist, to quench, or to grieve 
l^ff'spfrit: in other words, reserving to him the 
nolile privilege of a creature who is the arbiter of 
his own motives, the guardian of his own reason, 
tft6 image of his immortal maker, a spiritual being, 
and a voluntary moral agent. 

It #oald appear, then, that the Unitarians (ab- 
skt iUTidia) are deists, who are "almost persuaded 
to be Christians:'* that, as the early Pla ton istic 
eonverts looked into the scriptures to find there 
their own philosophy, so these look into them to 
find there natural religion : a fhct betrayed by the 
very dMignation, which they complacently engross 
to ' themseliws, of rational Ght^istians. As the 
Romanists have ^rest up Christiaaitylike' a heathen 
goddess, so the Unitarians have stripped her of 
'* her clothing of wrought gold*' and '* her raiment 
of needle^work.** That religion can scarcely 
claim to be the << glorious gospel of the blessed 
€K>d,*' which doubts of his grace and denies his 
propitiation. 

In setting up the rule of natural religion, which, 
nattering the pride of man, concealsfrbm him his 
weakness, in place of the rule of tbego^el, which 

i3 
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humbles man: to a convietion of his weakaeK^ in 
order to buil4 hhn up in strengthy the Uaitariaaft 
stand, nearly, on the same ground with the aa^mt 
stoics and the modern philosophical sceptics i a 
ground proved to be unstable by the whole history 
of man, and by the ingenuous indirect admissiovi of 
one who is ** a master in'' the Unitarian *^ IsraoL*' 
That it is the morality of the gospel which they 
adopts varies but little their relative position i fQW 
the morality of the gospel is only the law of aatuce*' 
written in the heart of man, and sanctioned by tho 
law of Moses, and confirmed by Christ : and this 
law, as from the defect of human nature, it could 
never be carried to the point of exact rectitude in 
the eyes of an all-perfect God, who, as " ho made 
man upright,*" has a just claim on him for upright- 
ness,, is, in itself, a law of condemnation. They 
bring, therefore, within the curtain of the taber«* 
nacle a righteousness by which they cannot he 
justified, and a repentance, which, as it canno* 
efface past transgressicm, cannot avail to procure 
the erasenent of sin* 

That the pretensions, which the Unitarians 
make to plainness of doctrine, on which preten* 
sions they found an argument of its genuineness, as 
acceptable to the poor, who ''had the Gospel 
preached unto them," are little warranted, will 
have been seen by the negativeness of meaning to 
which they have reduced the Gotq^l, by rending 
asunder the coherence between the Old and New 
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TtostaiBietit Their ae^ttstofned pbrase,' of **the 
Gospel ia its simplicitj,** should rather he ex- 
changed for that of « the Goipel in its perplexity/* 
Itet «*«he ia# eame by Moses, bnt grace and 
tofltli by Jesus Christ," is still the weight that 
<$roshe» the Unitarian tothe earth. 

Their claims to superior rea80Bing,whf ch supposes 
thai the JudgoDtent formed depends on views, at 
once ^stiuet, eemprehensive, and extensive, have 
been already brought to the test 4iy a scretiily of 
the priacf|de of eritkal analysis and inferenee by 
which the Unitarians support their argument from 
scrvpture i and the same test-^^br the principle is 
stiil the same^^HOday be applied to their argument 
from history. 

Two passages are selected from two fathers, on 
whiidi an »isumption is built, that the faith of the 
generality of Christians, in the first centuries, was 
Sociaian s and elf ether UHtmrniee are either 
passed by^ or made to bead to this hypothesis.* 

Tertullian aad Origen have, each, a statemeot to 
this eflfect ; that the simple and unlearned, who are 
** Ae greater part of the believers,*' startle, at the 

* Aootbcr inference, from two paisagesof Juitin Mart^, 
may be shortly noticed, and as shortly dismissed. Justin 
hypothetically Hates, that even if he akouUl nefi b% able tor 
prove, that Jesus was the divine Word, he would not less be 
the Christ : therefore, that he was the divine Word was 
never heard' of before. Jintim astfibea eeme speculationa 
respecting Christ being the Jehovah- Angel, who acted as 
God in his Intercourse wfth the Ffeitriarchs and the Israelites, 
to the spirit of God. Therefore aU the notions of Justin, 
respecting Christ, were first promulgated by hiroi and were 
novelties to all the Chriatfaia woi4d beside. 
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distribution of God^s attribvite9, as if they were so 
many separate Gods ; and tliat to such persons 
Christ was first preached as a man merely i (the 
exact coarse pursued by the Aposfies ;) and that 
Lo^s, or IMvine Word, dwelling in fiesh, was r^ 
served for those, who had made advances in spU 
vitnal kn^ywlege. 

From this, the following conclustoas are drawn t 
that the majority of Christians must best under- 
stand what Christianity is : that this majority were 
the iHlterate: therefore the illiterate were the 
best judges of Christianity . 

If we allow to the Unitarians their postulate, 
that the Gospel contains in it nothing but the re- 
ligion of nature, with the exception that its Prophet 
was restored to life, thisisall very credible : but, if 
the Apostles themselves, (we will not now enquire 
whether they were bad reasanen) employed much 
argumentation to enforce and elucidate the truths 
of Christianity, it is, on the surface, apparent that 
Cfaristiaaity was not best understood by those who 
were least instructed. 

That the disciples of Christ themselves, pre* 
vious to his resurrection, held wavering and im- 
perfect notions respecting both his person and 
his mission, few who read can fail to see. 

The famous argument of the Unitarians, that 
*< had they supposed Christ to be ** God with us,'* 
they would not have dared to address him familiar- 
ly (an argument, which one, inobservant of the 
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habits pf hnxnaii iiatiirf^ oaigbt adduce against 
Cbrjsfs having wrought miracles) i^oi oolffMs to 
tbe ground froio this cous^demUon, hnt is £oUod 
in ijts Yery poiftt* by the coavictioB of Tbodnaslto 
Apostle, who, .after tbe rcisurrectfon, exclaimed 
to Jesus,* <* My Lord and my God f la it voa« 
derfql that unlearned converts should not^ai oace, 
apprehend all tbe truths of the Oos^l ? 

Is^tb^ m^joritjf^ 19 the age. v^ which. w« li¥0» tbo 
reasonable standard of what ia r^bt and J^t ? and 
particularly the uneducated majority ? Taking 
the concerns of relagioot does it follow that cor- 
rect i»otions of Christianity are in exact propor- 
tion tp the ignorance of the recipients ? 

Hpw did it happen that aU the fathers, or leading 
ecclesiastics, in the ilrst sncceasive centuries, were 
apostates from tbe pure faiib of tbe eommon peo** 
pie } That one learned Bishop, or that another* 
might introduce bis speculative refinements into 
Christianity, and that he might gain proselytes, 
is possible: every heresiarch Aoe% tbeaame; but 
that he should persuade all other Bishops to con- 
cur with him in maintaining a set of philosopbical 
notions, heterodox from Cbristianify, against the 
received opinions of tbe people at large, who, i% 

* The way of escape, which the Unitarians have contrived, 
from this pasaag*, is too striking an illustratioa of their sys« 
teni, to be paswd over* <• Anci Thomas answered and said 
onto him, < My Lord ! and (he said— itt6aud&itr^ mj God !' 
Tbefprmerbeingan aduiowledgetnentof the master, tho 
latter an eiaculatlon addre&t to the Deity ; let him, who is 
satisfied with this method of determining an author's sense, 
by all means become a Unitarian. 
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may 1>e presumed, were not ali simple and illite- 
rate ; or ratber that, by a sort of epidemic phi- 
losophy, they should fall, at once, away from the 
faith which they had been enjoined to ** exhort 
and teach,*' must be confest to be a curious his- 
torical phenomenon. 

That certain of the learned philosophised in 
Christianity and thus laid the foundation of scho- 
lastic theology, is true : but it is rather too wide 
a leap to the conclusion, that all the principles of 
faith, which the learned of the first centuries de- 
fended, in their controversies with heathens and 
heretics, were importations from Platonism, or 
fragments from Gnosticism. The hypothesis of 
Arius was met by an instant appeal to common 
tradition : ** who has ever heard of these things ?** 
It was, therefore, a novel speculation, and it con- 
vulsed the Christian world. No such effects can 
be traced as following the promulgation of the 
sentiments of Tertullian, and yet, if novelties, 
such effects must have followed. 

Some regard must be had to character. Was 
Tertullian^ unless learning absolutely disqualifies 
from the exercise of common judgment, likely 
to be ignorant of the opinions respecting Qod and 
Christ, which had been transmitted from the time 
of the Apostles ? And if not ignorant, could he^ 
with such confidence, have divulged such, as he 
knew were opposed to the spirit and the convict 
tions of bis age } The same remark applies to 
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Origen, who lived later, who made the same com- 
plaint of the gross conceptions of the mass of the 
people, and who died a martyr to his faith. Is 
their language, or is it not, the language of mei^ 
sincerely persuaded that they *< spoke as the oracles 
of God n Pei. c, 4, v. IK 

Is there any occasion for picking and sifting 
sentences and catching at words in particular au- 
thors ? Or is this a likely method whereby to 
to arrive at the truth ; which would naturally be 
looked for, where, if at* all, it would be founds ia 
the broad collective testimonies of contemporary 
writers to the common principles of the faith 
received in the churches ? 

Have not both TertuUian and Irensus drawn up 
symbols of faith, which they assert to contain 
those general doctrines in which all the churches 
of Christ in their time agreed } Could they have 
had either the folly or the unprincipled boldness, 
to put forth' such documents, as challenged 
scrutiny, if the churches did not agree in those 
doctrines ? Or can the writers of those Creeds, by 
any dint of forcing, be made to say what they do 
not mean, or to mean what they do not say ?* 



*. .Thflie Creeds .mee inamotd as emdeneei of Uu geMral 

»ghunautn< 
is, in the same manner, from its'antiQuiiy and its reception j 



faith. The Creed, called the Apostles', though unauthentic. 



genuine, as mcfence. ..This latter Creed the Uniurians, who 
seem to reject, common consent as any testimony, though 
they at fii-st.adroitied, have since excluded. Their plea is, 
that it is improper to bind 4own the liberty of a Christtaiii 
man to aiiy terms of confession as to What ne believes. IJf 
a Christian roan will not believe, or is ashamed to avow,' 
what must have met the assent of men who talked with 
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The Gollateml circumstances, irliich the Uni- 
tarian theolog;ical historians hare brought to- 
gether, of the progress of scholastic theology, and 
of Romish emblematic (it would be neither candid 
nor JU^t to say idolatrous) superstition, are quite 
extraneous to the point attempted to be proved ; 
that the divinity of Christ's person and the reality 
of his atonement, are superstitious innovations on 
the ancient faith. The effect intended is, th^ the 
latter presumption may pass current, from its 
being associated with the existence of those gradu- 
al corruptions, which Dr. Middleton has detailed, 
in his '* Letter from Rome.*' The Unitarians 
have, however, totally failed, unless garbling of 
authorities and verbal torturing and unwarrantable 
largeness of inference may pass for proof, in sub- 
stantiating the popular opinion of the Logos, in 
the first ages, to be merely a display of the 
divine wisdom, through the agency of Christ : a 
position about equivalent to a display of the divine 
wisdom through the agency of Kewton. They 
have, still more notably failed in their gratuitous 
audacity of assumption, that the atonement is a 
modern invention of the reformers, adopted in 
contravention of the Romish doctrine of merit. 

Polycarp, Cbristian liberty must consist in the liberty of not 
believing in Christianity at all. The <' rational Christians*' 
have, in fact, already subsided into the ** free-ihinkmg 
Christians : who hold St. Paul in the wrong for appointing 
Titus to ordain elders in every city," Tit, c. 1, v. 5, vote 
every man his own pastor, and turn the temple into a debat- 
ing club. How long wiU the jvcontf appellative of this church 

LAST? 
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It is this-*-inTolving consequeiices so much moro 
Tital to the moral character and to the eternal 
hopes of man , than any metaphysical speculation 
on the mode of God's existence, that constitutes, 
in the Unitarian community, the ** blindness of 
mind,'* ascribed by St. Paul to the Israel ite&: to 
those, as to these, his words have a searching ap* 
plication, *' even to this day, when M^iet U read^ 
the veil is upon their hearts," S Cor, c, 3, v. 15. 

It is this, which the writer recognises as the 
plague-spot on the walls of the Unitarian temple, 
and therefore he passes from its portal. It is this, 
which intelligibly speaks in the echoing silence of 
its recesses,at the very ti me that the courts, in which 
the crucified redeemer is proclaimed, are thronged 
with feet that wear the pavement of the sanctuary. 

The fact reflects a light, like that of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy, on the words once uttered by a 
disciple of Wesley :* of which he, that heard 
them, acknowledged, then, only the eloquence, 
but of which he has since felt the depth of the 
reasoning: *' If there shall come a time when the 
cross shall cease to be preached in the tabernacle 
of Christ, the grass will grow on the path that 
leads to its doors; all men will pass it by *, and will 
exclaim to each other, 'thky have takfn away 
Ota Lord, and we know not wucnc tuet 
jiAVE j-aid him.' ' 

* 2tU. Newton. 
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